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For Pies Like the Name Implies! 


But the name alone cannot describe the full measure of perform- 


ance that is milled into every bag of Flaky Crust. You have to use 


J 


it to believe it. Flaky Crust’s scientifically controlled protein 


content, super-fine granulation and unvarying uniformity improve 


> 
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pie crust quality. Moreover, Flaky Crust’s ease of handling cuts 
down production time and labor, resulting in highest quality 


crusts at lowest cost to you. 
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There's 
more 


in every 
eTetejia) ahs 
sack 


than 
flour 


The tangible, important differences in 
Occident Flour are milling quality and baking 
dependability. They affect every formula, 
improve every baked product. 
These differences are built into Occident . . . have been for over 
75 years. This recognized quality has earned Occident a reputation 
for excellence throughout the industry. 
Quality sets the Occident name apart . . . makes Occident unequalled for 
premium specialty bréads as well as regular commercial production. 
You get this milling quality and baking dependability in every sack. You can’t buy 
these Occident differences in another flour at any price. 


RUSSELL-MILLER Milling Co., millers of OCCIDENT FLOUR 


Other bakery fiours milled to Occident standards: American Beauty, Producer. Powerful 
and other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter ana Soft Wheat Bakery Fiours 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
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How Burton Koelkebeck helps 
make Commander Larabee 





"If this loaf of bread lived in Boston, 

it would speak only to the Cabots and 
the Lowells. That’s how good 

its pedigree is,”’ says Burt 
Koelkebeck, one of our control chemists. 
“Just open up file #93-764 in our 
control lab and you'll know what I 
mean by pedigree,’ adds Burt. 

“It tells everything about the 

flour’s lineage . . . where the 

wheat came from . . . its ash, protein 
and moisture . . . and how the flour 
was bleached and blended. 


‘Then as a final check we bake a loaf from 

each run because we know you want bread that’s 
tall, tan and tasty. This is the 30 thousandth 

loaf baked in our labs last year. 


"We're like a bunch of G-Men, we don’t trust 
anyone... or anything... especially when 
it concerns flour. Here I'm checking an order adds to the pedigree . 
tall, tan and terrific. Tests like this give you more uniform 


make Commander Larabee 


“They call us perfectionists .. . but what the heck. All this 
.. helps you make loaves that are 


while it’s being made to be certain it meets 
your specs. We know uniformity is impor flour... better loaves... 


tant so we test each run several times. better to buy from.” 


yy 
COMMANDER |i 70:81 in Bakery Flours! 
p A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND~- MINNEAPOLIS 
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TECHNICAL TRAINING —A sym- 


posium on technological training in 
the milling industry, including ex- 
pressions by persons highly placed 
on the background of personnel 
shortages, comparison with Russia, 
and reasons for such shortages 


Page la 


GROWTH STORY—The background 
of the life and times of August 
Kochs, chairman of the board of 
Victor Chemical Works, and how 
these historic factors are inter- 
twined with growth of the corpor- 
ation which he heads 

Page 6a 


FLOUR MARKET — Spring wheat 
flour buyers were fairly active the 
past week, as evidenced by their 
purchases which, when totals are 
accumulated, will probably be in 
the neighborhood of 2 million hun- 
dredweights 

Page 8 


COMPACTION TEMPERING — An 
innovation in the milling industry 
for improving flour grade and in- 
creasing patent flour as a result of 
compaction tempering and, in es- 
sence, an answer to the plea for 
simpler, less complicated and less 
costly flour mills 


Page 10a 
INSECT DETECTION—New meth- 


ods for inspecting commercial 
grain for internal infestation, along 
with development of practical 
means to remove infested kernels 
from bulk grain, are discussed on 


Page 12a 
WORTH LOOKING INTO—An in- 


creasing array of equipment, ma- 
chines and other helpful devices 
is being made available to the 
milling industry and its allied fields 
of endeavor al! the time, designed 
to make work easier and produc- 
tion costs lower. A coupon is eas- 
ily detached to aid readers in 
learning about items of value to 
their own businesses 


Page 16 
INDEX—A handy subject index of 


the contents of the issues of The 
Miller during March, 1959 
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Larger Winter Wheat Crop Forecast 


966 Million Bu. Estimate Would Be Fifth Largest Crop of Record 


— Crop Report — 


WASHINGTON—A 1959 winter 
wheat crop of 966 million bushels is 
indicated by conditions on April 1, 
the Agricultural Marketing Service 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has reported. The crop fought 
through a relatively hard winter 
and emerged with some minor 
gains, the report said. A crop of 
966 million bushels would be 9 mil- 
lion bushels above the Dec. 1 fore- 
cast, 18% less than the record 1958 
crop of 1,180 million bushels but 
19% above average. 


Increases since Dec. 1 have been 
largely confined to the central Great 
Plains, the report continued. Such 
increases more than offset reduced 
production prospects in the eastern 
corn belt and the Southwest 

The indicated yield at 21.4 bu. pet 
seeded only to the 
phenomenal yield of 26.8 bu. in 1958 


acre is second 


and is well above the average of 16 
bu 
Weather conditions between April 
1 and harvest time as well as damage 
from insects and disease greatly in 
fluence the final outturn of the crop 
The current estimate is based on an 
appraisal of the April 1 condition of 
wheat as reported by individual grow- 
ers and on soil moisture reserves and 
other factors affecting production 
The current forecast of production as- 
sumes normal weather, insect and 
disease conditions for the remainder 
of the crop season. In the last 10 
years, the average change in the U.S 
production estimate from April 1 to 
harvest has been 100 million bushels 
ranging from a maximum of 216 mil- 
lion bushels to a minimum of 23 mil 
lion bushels 
Diversion Increases 
Total abandonment and diversion 
to uses other than grain is indicated 
CROP REPORT, | 
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—Comment — 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON--The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in its latest crop 
report shows that winter wheat pro- 
duction will exceed its previous esti- 
mate on Dec. 1. Again the new wheat 
crop will step out in front of re- 
quirements and add to the domestic 
surplus in the hands of the Commo- 
dity Credit Corp. under loan defaults 
by more than 200 million bushels 

Specifically and market-wise, the 
report shows that soft red wheat 
production will nudge the 225-mil- 
lion-bushel level. Loss of production 
in a drouth area in the Southwest, 
the report said, is made up with esti- 
mates of production in other 
Perhaps the drouth area will 
bring to the next crop year some of 
COMMENT, page 34) 
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Two-Price Plan Dead, Benson Says 


Secretary of Agriculture Gives Views During ARBA Convention 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 


Editor of The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — The two-price 
plan for wheat, a long time favorite 
project of some legislators here, is 
dead, according to Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture. He is 
also of the opinion that there is no 
hope for the success of the direct 
payment plan advocated by the 
state wheat groups. Mr. Benson 
expressed these views in answer to 
a question from a newsman at a 
press conference here, after he had 
addressed members of the Associa- 
ted Retail Bakers of America 
gathered in convention here. 


Mr. Benson told the bakers that re 


cent research indicates that our 


people may have gone too far in re 
ducing consumption of grains and 
potatoes If a larger share of car 

bohydrate in the diet is obtained from 
wheat starch, for example we may 
not have to be so concerned about the 
kinds and amounts of fats we eat.’ 


3,000 Attendance Expected 

The meeting, with an attendance 
expected to top 3,000, got under way 
April 12 with a series of demonstra 
aimed at improving 
and profits—the general theme of the 
convention. The program will carry 
through April 15 
that since the baker 


tions methods 


Officials say 
must sell as well as produce baked 
foods 
able priority to the exposition of pro 


the convention gives consider 





FMA to Offer Stockholders 


Plan for Recapitalization 


KANSAS CITY—Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City, will 
present a recapitalization plan for 
stockholder approval at a special 
meeting April 24. If the change in 
charter is approved, the company 
will offer to holders of each class 
of stock an exchange of their 
shares for proposed debentures. In 
a proxy statement, the company 
said that with the sales of proper- 
ties and close down of mills when 
it shifted primarily from a manu- 
facturer of flour to a grain storage 
operator, the requirements for 
equity capital were substantially 
reduced. The proposed voluntary 
exchange of shares of stock for 
debentures should permit the com- 
pany to bring its equity capital 
position more in line with the pres- 
ent needs. 


Stockholders will be asked to ap- 
prove a reduction of capital in the 
$2.394.536 in 


amount of respect to 


the 598,634 shares of common out 
standir which would have a par 
value of $1 instead of $5. The reduc 
tion is necessary to permit the ex 
change f common and preferred 
stock for the debentures 


which will be lim 
will not be secured 


The debentures 
ited to $3 million 
They will carry a 5! interest rate 

iature in 10 years. Start- 
1961 a sinking fund becomes 

! e with 20 of the net earn- 
ings iside for the retirement of 
the debentures 

Ur r the 
ffer h 
referred (originally 

dividends of the common 

accept a $20 principal 
debenture. Each share of 

iv be exchanged for $7.50 

ount of debenture 


terms of the exchange 
preferred and 
issued 


share of 
class 

in het 
stock 
imou! 
comm 
principa 
if preferred stock 
share 


The tw lasses 
have rrea equal to $6 a 
PMA, 1 


motional materials and promotional 
schemes. A primary part of this phase 
is the Miss Muffin contest inaugur- 
ated last year with considerable suc- 
cess. A new Miss Muffin will be pre- 
sented to the bakers April 14 

Around the halls a major topic of 
conversation was the problem created 
by the growing importation of Cana- 
dian bread into the northeastern 
states of the U.S. (See story on page 
6.) Claims were made that 563,000 
loaves a month are éntering through 
Detroit. Traders from New York 
were lobbying with a view to obtain- 
ing information designed at outlawing 
or reducing the traffic 


Opening Speech 
General chairman of the opening 
April 13 was Charles J 
Schupp, general convention chairman 
and ARBA past president, Schupp’s 
Pastry Shop, Washington, D.C. Paul 
M. Baker, Jenny Lee Bakery, McKees 
Rocks, Pa., retiring president, opened 
the meeting with a summary of asso- 
and he specifically un 
manner by which the 
ARBA, page i) 


session 


mation aims 
derlined the 





MRS. BENSON ATTENDS 
ARBA WITH HUSBAND 


Mrs. Benson accompanied her hus- 
band to the ARBA meeting held in 
Washington's plush Sheraton-Park 
Hotel. An attendant official said it 
was most unustal for Mrs. Benson to 
be along, and the bakers took the 
opportunity to present the Secretary 
of agriculture and his lady with an 
immense cake, decorated with dig- 
nity and beauty. Mr. Benson, in an 
afternote of thanks for the gift, told 
the audience: “On this occasion I 
will forget the calories.” The ap- 
plause was still warm for him, but 
the question is—Should he really 
have mentioned calories before an 
audience of the country’s leading 
bakers? 
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Technology’s Progress and the Manpower Problem 


OW long does it take to train a miller? That 
H is, starting from a young man’s first day in 
the mill until the time he is capable of taking com- 
plete charge of a unit. The answer, of course, de- 
pends upon the trainee’s native intelligence, his 
degree of application, his ability to assimilate 
what he has been told and, most important of all, 
the quality of those put in charge of his training 

On page la of this issue, there appears a sym- 
posium containing the views of some of the most 
prominent men in the flour business today. What 
they have to say is of importance to every milling 
executive, to every senior production chief and 
to the stockholders they serve 


Upon what is done to remedy the ex- 
pected dearth of trained men for the produc- 
tion area of the industry could make a dif- 
ference between profit and loss. Companies 
invest in brains and ability as much as they 
do in machinery. Without brains and ability, 
the developments and improvements in mill- 
ing techniques, to which this issue is de- 
voted, would be as nothing. All the improve- 
ments in the world will be meaningless if 
the men to take advantage of them are not 
available in quality and quantity. 


To return to our initial question—How long 
does it take to train a miller? There is no hard 
and fast answer. It all depends upon the type of 
training decided upon. Is the trainee to be brought 
up through the mill, learning the techniques on- 
the-job from a more experienced hand, or is he 
to be sent to an institution of higher learning? 

There is no doubt that higher education is be- 
coming an important adjunct to learning the mill- 
ing business, as the symposium to which we have 
referred clearly indicates. Frequent reference is 
made to Kansas State College—now to be known 
as Kansas State University by order of the legis- 
lators anxious to honor its fine record 

Normally, but not necessarily, it takes longer 
to train on-the-job than it does at a university 
fully equipped with facilities for conveying theory 
as well as practice, as it will be at K-State when 
the new pilot mill is completed 


But on-the-job training can be useful and 
vitally important, provided it is pro- 
grammed systematically. Picture the plight 
of one executive who confessed, after declin- 
ing to comment for publication in our sym- 
posium, that he, himself, was facing a major 
problem. Alerted to the fact that a senior 
production man would be retiring in a 
couple of years or so, he asked for a run- 
down of all the younger men in the plant 
who might be in line to succeed. He was 
shocked to learn that his subordinates had 
made no effort to introduce a systematic 
job training plan. True, the young men had 
been taught their specific tasks in the mill, 
taking on more responsibility as the years 
went by, but there had been no coordina- 
tion of activity. The executive, who is not 
shirking his own responsibility in the mat- 
ter, finds himself faced with a major prob- 
lem right now. And not unnaturally, he is 
wondering out loud what Kansas State Uni- 
versity can do for him. 


The immediate problem of improving training 
facilities for the up-and-coming young men in the 


industry appears to be agreed upon. That is ac- 
cepted. But how about attracting desirable en- 
trants into the milling business? This is some- 
thing else again 

Undoubtedly, the competition for young tech- 
nicians will grow within the next few years. While 
so very few of them have any likelihood of “going 
into orbit,” they certainly prefer the glamor of 
rockets and missiles to the more prosaic science 
of the flour mill. But competition will come also 
from industries closely akin to flour milling 

Take the feed men, for instance. Just recently 
20 Kansas feed milling companies joined forces to 
interest young Kansans in the feed industry. The 
companies took aim at a group one might expect to 
include some likely prospects by placing an attrac- 
tive advertisement in the Kansas 4-H Journal 

“You owe it to yourself to investigate this 
great and growing field before you decide on your 
career,” the ad states. “Ranking among our na- 
tion’s top ten industries, the manufacture of to- 
day’s scientific feeds for poultry, cattle, swine and 
sheep offers outstanding opportunities to serious- 
minded young men.” 

The ad also points out that modern mills must 
have executives and engineers familiar with to- 
day's electronic methods 

Prospective K-State students are invited to 
write for a booklet detailing the feed technology 
program and to visit the mills listed in the ad to 
get the first-hand story about the feed industry 
and its contributions to agriculture 

Prominent in the ad is the telling phrase 
“scholarship funds available.” 


The flour milling industry can tell an 
equally effective story, and the time to start 
telling the story is now. Otherwise, all the 
progress through technology will be wasted, 
for even in these days of unabated progress, 
leading to near-automation, technicians are 
important. 


A pertinent point in the feed mills’ ad was the 
mention of “executives” in conjunction with “en- 
gineers.”’ The flour milling industry can point with 
pride to the rapidly growing number of men who 
have graduated through the mill to production 
responsibilities and subsequently into key spots in 
the executive offices. It is a situation which should 
spark the imagination of any would-be univer- 
sity student who wants a career of opportunity 


And another industry considerably exercised at 
the lack of young people coming into its ranks is 
baking. At the convention of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America in Washington, April 13, a ses- 
sion was devoted to the youth problem. ‘“‘What are 
we doing to interest young people in our indus- 
try?” was the question posed, and there were ex- 
positions on how youth should be attracted into 
baking, how they should be trained and how ex- 
perienced bakers should pass on their knowledge 
The bakers, too, are o attract youth into their 
business for they realize at without a continuing 
supply of talent, their trade will stagnate 


1 


There are other industries—all part of what is 
now described as agri-business, to distinguish it 
from industry as such—-which are competing for 
the minds and talents of the young. The milling 
business cannot afford to lose out in this battle 
for manpower, for well trained manpower is a 


cardinal virtue of progress 
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William S. Weiss 


William S. Weiss, 
La Grange Mills 
Veteran, Dies 


WING, MINN 
associated with La 
1890, 


William S 
Grange 
ted 


brief 


RED 
Weiss, 
Mills here since died in a 
Wing hospital April 8 after a 
illness. He would have been 90 years 
of age on May 20, and was connected 
the flour 
more than 70 years. 

Born in 1869, Mr 
milling business while still a boy 


with milling business for 
Weiss entered the 
He 
served variously as wheat buyer and 
flour before joining La 
Grange in May of 1890. In the earls 
days he would buy Red 
Wing for the Mazeppa ( Minn.) Rolle 
Mills. During the years 1887 until he 
returned to Red Wing in 1890 M1: 
Weiss was connected with a 


salesman 


wheat at 


commis- 
sion house in New York. The associa- 
tion which he began with La Grange 


in 1890 was based primarily on his 
recognized ability as a flour salesman 
and it continued without interruption 


until his death 


Company President 


Mr. Weiss served as president of 
La Grange Mills from 1933 until 
1953. In 1940 he was honored for 5t 
years of company Upon re- 
tirement from the presidency in 1953 
he continued as vice president and 
member of the board of directors 
Until the last few years he continued 
in sufficiently good health to maintain 
office hours every working day 

Among Mr. Weiss 


allied either closely with his business 


service 


many activities 
support of the 
and his 
Southern 
Northwest 
in which 


or community, were 
Millers National Federation 
own particular group—the 
Minnesota Mills the 
Spring Wheat Millers C 
he served as president 
Wing hospital, to which 
dent support 


Survivors include his 


with whom he observed a golden wed- 


1946; a son, G 
Minneapolis, vice 


ding anniversary in 
Frederick Weiss 
president of La Grange Mills a 
daughter, Mrs. Al Norris, Mi 
Mass., and five grandchildren. One 
grandson, Richard Weiss, is with the 
Minnesota State Grain Inspection De- 
while a grandson by 
Russell Asper, is with 
Minneapolis 


iton 


partment nar- 
riage Walsh 


Grain Co 
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Southwestern Lines Canadian Flour Production 
In February Shows Decline 


Approve Reduced 
Export Flour Rates 


CHICAGO 
road lines have 
flour the wheat rate 
Texas ports which have 
fect the past 18 months. These 
ductions are limited to minimum 
80,000 lb. and will expire on 
Dec. 31. They are, however, subject 
to a 6¢ port charge. It is believed 
that the western trunk lines will also 
ict to the same effect as far as Kan- 
sas origins are concerned, the Millers 
National Federation has reported 


The southwestern rail- 
voted to apply to 
reductions to 
been in ef- 


re- 


loads of 


This more 
than appears on the 
said “Tt 
equality 
rates in a case 
the significant departure from 
equal which the industry has 
encountered. It established the prin- 
ciple of equality for emergency re- 
ductions. It seems that it 
precedent which will have a 
bearing upon other grain rate read- 
justments, and therefore it is of im 
portance to mills regardless of their 
location 

*The 


important 
MNF 
semblance of 
and flour 


represt nted 


action 1s 
surface,” 
restores i 
between wheat 
which 
most 


rates 


possible 


sets a 


transportation committee ol 
the federation is entitled to a large 
share of the credit for the present 
It began nearly a vear ago to 
the railroads for action, and 
representations were made 
time upon principal 


action 
press 
strong 
from 
traffic 


time to 


officers.” 





Canadian Flour Production 


February, 1959 


- 
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Canadian Flour Exports 


February, 1959 


lll 


—————— ye veroge 


From Previous 


TORONTO—The output of wheat 
flour in Canada during February 
amounted to 3,138,000 cwt., rep- 
resenting an increase of 1% over 
the February, 1958, output of 3,098,- 
000 cwt., but 4% below both the 
January, 1959, production of 3,263,- 
000 cwt., and the 10-year (1949-58) 
average production for February of 
3,266,000 cwt. Ontario winter wheat 
flour included in the February, 1959, 
figures amounted to 234,000 cwt., 
compared with 187,000 cwt., in 
February, 1958. Production of 
wheat flour during the first seven 
months of the current crop year 
amounted to 23,750,000 cwt., com- 
pared with 23,541,000 cwt. produced 
during the similar period of the pre- 
vious crop year. Of the flour pro- 
duced during the seven-month peri- 
od 1,631,000 ewt. was Ontario win- 
ter wheat flour, while for the cor- 
responding period of the previous 
crop year 1,601,000 cwt. of this type 
of flour was ground. 

Mill operation for February, 1959 
iged 77.4 of capacity when 
a 24-day working period 
of 169,000 


ivel 
computed on 
ind a daily cw 
Mills reporting in 
74.2 of their rated 
26-day working period 


Wheat n 


capacity 
January 
capacity for a 


operated 


flour in February 


illed for 


Cumulative 
Comparison 


Cumulative 
Comparison 


‘ A rv) 


Month 


1959, amounted to 7,101,000 bu., ex- 
ceeding by 1% the 7,003,000 bu. milled 
during February, 1958. Ontario win- 
ter wheat included in the current 
month's total of milled wheat amount- 
ed to 540,000 bu., compared with 440,- 
000 bu. of this type of wheat in Feb- 
ruary, 1958. Total wheat milled for 
flour during the first seven months of 
the 1958-59 crop year at 53,830,000 
bu., is greater than the 53,120,000 bu 
milled during the similar period of 
the 1957-58 crop year 

Ontario winter wheat ground dur- 
ing the first seven months of the 
1958-59 crop year amounted to 3,851.- 
000 bu with 3,752,000 bu 
ground during the first seven months 
of the 1957-58 crop year 


compared 


Stocks of 
the 
amounted to 
972.000 bu 


wheat for flour in mill 
end of February, 1959, 
2,750,000 bu., of which 
were Ontario winter 
wheat. Mill stocks of wheat at the 
end of February, 1958, were 3,093,000 
bu., of which 1,186,000 bu. were On- 
tario winter wheat 


bins at 


According to preliminary figures, 
wheat flour exports during February, 
1959, amounted to 1,112,783 ewt., 
compared with a revised figure for 
February, 1958, of 1,201,914 ewt. To- 
tal flour exports for the first seven 
months of the current crop year 
amounted to 9,256,848 cwt., down 
from the 9,418,740 cwt. exported dur- 
ing the first seven months of the pre- 
vious crop year 

Millfeed 


1959 


production for February, 
52,000 tons, the 
as the production in February, 
The breakdown for February, 
was as follows: Bran 23,000 
23,000 tons, and mid- 
Total millfeed pro- 
the first seven months of 
crop year amounted to 
Slightly above the 396,- 
000 tons produced during the similar 
period of the previous crop year. 


amounted to 
same 
1958 
1959 
tons; shorts 
diings 6.000 
duction for 
the current 
398 O00 


tons 
tons 
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Food for Peace Talks 
To Be Held May 5-6 


WASHINGTON Cabinet repre- 
sentatives from five major wheat-ex- 
porting countries will confer on the 
Food for Peace proposal May 5-6 in 
Washington, Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson has announced 

Taking part in the two-day confer- 
will be cabinet representatives 
Argentina, Australia, Canada, 
France, and the U.S. The director 
general of the United Nations Food & 
Agriculture Organization (FAO) also 
will participate 

A preliminary meeting of officials 
from the same countries will be held 
in Washington April 27 to review the 
situation and outline areas to be dis- 
cussed at the cabinet representatives’ 
conference in May 

The May conference advances fur- 
ther the Food for Peace plan outlined 
by the President in his Jan. 29, 1959, 
Congress. At that time, 
President Eisenhower said: “I am 
setting steps in motion to explore 
with other surplus-producing 
nations all practical means of utiliz- 
ing the various agricultural surpluses 
of each in the interest of reinforcing 
peace and the well-being of friendly 
peoples throughout the world —in 
short, using food for peace.” 


ence 


from 


message to 


anew 
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Duty-Free Bread from Canada _ cevion wit receive 
Stirs Ire of Bakery Drivers 


“An 
amount 
the market 
drivers in 


alarming in- 
of Canadian 
here has 
the 


BUFFALO 
crease” in the 
bread entering 
aroused union bakery 
Niagara Frontier. 

The bread, which is duty-free, sells 
for less than a U:S. loaf, and its rising 
influx is cutting heavily into commis- 
sions of bakery driver-salesmen on 
this side of the border, according to 
Robert A. Smith, business representa- 
tive of the independent teamsters’ 
Bakery Drivers Local 264. Retail and 
independent wholesale bakeries have 
also been complaining about their 
sales volume recently. 

The situation has 
months, Mr. Smith said, but has 
ten worse” lately. As a result, 
union is seeking the aid of 
tors and plans to demonstrate against 
the U.S. retail outlets on the frontier 
which sell the Canadian bread. 

He said most of the bread comes 
non-union bakeries in nearby 
although comes from 
as far away as Toronto 

The bread the 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls and is sold 
to small markets and delica- 
Smith said. Some is tak 
en as far as Rochester. Local 264 
more than 800 retail and 
driver-salesmen who oper 


store-to-store 


existed for 
‘got- 
the 


legisla- 


from 


Canada some 


crosses border at 
mostly 
tessens, Mr 


represents 
wholesale 
ate door-to-door or 


Drivers’ Losses 

Mr. Smith said many drivers in his 
weekly commissions 
$12 to $18 
of the 


union have lost 
ranging trom 
the competition 
Canadian loaf 

There is a 
on U.S bread 

Mr. Smith said Local 264 has taken 
to Thaddeus J. Duslki and 
Pillion, representatives in 
plans soon to talk to 
Rep. William FE. Miller and Sen. Jacob 
K. Javits and Sen. Kenneth B. Keat- 
ing. It has talked to numerous 
government agencies, whose jurisdic- 
the manufacture of food- 


because of 
lower-priced 


Canadian tariff of 20% 


its plight 
John R 
Congress. It 


also 


tion covers 





Ray Bowden to Join 
Texas Association 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 
WASHINGTON 
former executive vice president of 
the big roots grain trade or- 
ganization, the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn., has reluctantly fore- 
saken his decision to retire, and be- 
ginning July 1 will become 
tary of the Texas Grain & 
Dealers Assn 
Mr. Bowden gives up 
of his carpet slip 


Ray Bowden, 


secre- 


Fes dd 


the comfort 
pers and his avoca- 

making cabinets and other 
homely appurtenances, of which he 
IS an expert artisan, to return to 
the fray of the grain trade. This 
item says it is a reluctant return 
to the fray, but like an old fire horse 
in a comfortable pasture, Ray could 
not forego the old environment of an 
industry of which he has become 
an almost indispensable, integral 
part. 
This 


tion of 


must arouse in- 
terest, and undoubted en- 
thusiasm, knowing that Ray has 
again moved into the secretaries’ cir- 
cles, of which he has been more or 
less the founding father 


information 


surprise 


stuffs, and to U.S. customs officials. 

Both the U.S. and Canada should 
have bread tariffs or neither should 
have one, the bakery drivers’ union 
contends. 

Harold R. Becker, customs collec- 
tor, said his department will crack 
down on any illegal shipping of Ca- 
nadian bread. A Canadian bakery 
driver is permitted to bring duty-free 
bread into this country providing he 
declares it, has already sold it, and 
has consignees for his cargo. 

He is not permitted to “peddle” his 
load from outlet to outlet, seeking to 
sell it as he goes. If he does, he is 
violating the law regulating use of a 
Canadian vehicle and his truck is 
subject to seizure. The Canadian 
driver-salesman in such a case also 
violates the labor provision of the 
U.S. Immigration Law 


FLOUR UNDER PL 480 


WASHINGTON — A procurement 
authorization for purchase of $4.2 
million worth of wheat flour has been 
issued to the government of Ceylon, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced, USDA estimated that 
the authorization will cover about 
50,000 metric tons flour. The ship- 
ment is to be made in bags, delivery 
f.a.s., under procurement authoriza- 
tion 44-04. The contracting period 
dates are from April 20 to Aug. 31. 
The delivery period runs from April 
20 through Sept. 30. 





NEW STORAGE BUILDING 

OKLAHOMA CITY Davis Feed 
Co., Yale, Okla., is constructing a 
130,000-bu. grain storage building 
which will increase the company’s 
capacity to 220,000 bu. The company 
635,000-bu. storage 


also operates a 


plant at Tulsa. 





Nebraska Consolidated Mills’ Head 
Describes New Plant in Puerto Rico 


NEW YORK Puerto Rico will 
soon have a $175 million agricultural 
food processing and industrial “com- 
plex” which “other developing areas 
might well consider,” according to 
J. Allan Mactier, president of the Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
ha, Neb. 

Speaking before a recent meeting 
of the American Management Assn., 
Mr. Mactier said the first segment 
of the Puerto Rico development has 
Started operations in San Juan—a 
$5 million mill built by his company, 
which will turn out annually $25 mil- 
lion worth of flour, corn meal and 
animal feed for sale in Puerto Rico 
and Latin America. 

With high-quality feed and flour 
processed locally for the first time, 
Puerto Rico's farmers will save $1,- 
500,000 a year due to economies in 
shipping and handling, Mr. Mactier 
declared. “These savings will spark 
the growth of a Puerto Rican poul- 
try, egg and baking industry which 
up to now was held back due to the 
high cost of bringing in imported 
feeds,” he said. 

The new flour and feed mill, Mo- 
linos de Puerto Rico, has an annual 
capacity of 250,000 tons. It will pro- 
duce daily: 4,000 cwt. of flour; 12,000 


NEW PLANT—This $5 million flour and feed mill started operations recently 
in Puerto Rico as the first segment of a planned $175 million food processing 
and industrial “complex.” The new facility shown is an affiliate of Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills, Omaha. A slaughterhouse and soybean extraction plant 


are now in the planning stages. 


cwt. of feed, and 13,000 ewt. in corn 
meal. 

Mr. Mactier said his firm plans to 
reinvest profits earned in Puerto Rico 
in other business ventures in the 
island commonwealth. 

Other units making up the proposed 
food processing complex will include 
a slaughter house and soybean oil 
extraction plant, the speaker noted 

The slaughterhouse will provide 
meat scraps to Molinos for process- 
ing into feed, and in turn Molinos will 
sell the slaughterhouse feed to fatten 
livestock. 

“Based on these plans,”’ Mr. Mac- 
tier said, ‘“‘we expect to triple our 
Puerto Rican feed production within 
10 years as both our operation and 
the slaughterhouse are expected to 
stimulate the growth of the local 
livestock industry to the point where 
Puerto Rico’s meat production will 
have tripled to 60 million pounds a 
year. 

“The soybean oil plant will sell soy- 
bean oil to local tuna fish packers, 
who in turn will sell Molinos fish 
scraps for feed production.” He said 
also that the new feed mill will pur- 
chase sugar by-products, molasses 
and perhaps bagasse pith for use in 
feed. 


x 
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Proposal Made 
To Sell Assets 
Of Grocers Baking 


LOUISVILLE, KY Stockholders 
of Grocers Baking Co. will be given 
an opportunity April 23 to vote on a 
proposal by their management for 
accepting a written offer of a finan- 
cially responsible company to pur- 
chase all of the company’s assets in 
an amount equal to approximately 
$200 a share 

Stockholders were informed of the 
proposal in a recent letter from Gro- 
cers Baking management. The same 
letter set April 23 as the date for the 
special meeting to vote on the pro- 
posal to sell. 





On April 13, officers of Campbell 
Taggart Associated Bakeries, Inc., 
Dallas, Texas, announced that it is 
their firm which is proposing the 
affiliation of Grocers Baking Co., 
subject to approval of the latter's 
stockholders. In a statement from 
I. E. Madsen, Campbell Taggart 
president, it was announced that 
the Grocers Baking plants will con- 
tinue to operate with present per- 
sonnel, carrying on in line with 
Campbell Taggart policy and sup- 
ported by Campbell Taggart serv- 
ice. Mr. Madsen expressed pride in 
his firm becoming affiliated with 
what he termed a successful bakery 
operation, adding that there will be 
a total of 67 bakeries in the Camp- 
bell Taggart group when the affilia- 
tion is completed. 





Grocers Baking Co. shares have 
been quoted at $90 a share bid in the 
Louisville over-the-counter market 
since Aug. 27, 1958. There are 32,000 
shares of stock outstanding, indica- 
ting that the sale, if approved by the 
stockholders, would involve approxi- 
mately $640,000 

Grocers Baking was founded in 1902 
by J. William Miller with a single 
oven and two vehicles. In 1924 a sec- 
ond plant was built in Lexington. Now 
the company has nine bakeries in 
Kentucky, southern Indiana and Ten- 
The late Mr. Miller, who op- 
erated a large retail grocery and 
saloon in Louisville, was also one of 
the cooperative founders of 
Biscuit Co. and Falls City Brewing 
Co., both substantial, successful firms 

Growth of Grocers Baking is 
exemplified by the fact that 
splits and dividends over a period of 
97 years have multiplied one share 
which sold for $25, in 1902 cur- 
rent value of $1,600. The company has 
paving an annual dividend of S6 
a share 


nessee 


Grocers 


stock 


to a 
been 


AACC Group to Meet 
KANSAS CITY—A 
Kansas City Section of th 
Association of Cereal 
creduled for 8 pm 
the Hotel President 
conducted will include 
election of and 
on of the program for nex: 
A fi'n n “Rockets and How 
Work" will be shown 


meeting of the 
Ameri- 
Chemists 
April 
Business 
the 
nual 


cus 


otficers 
veal 


They 
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BUILDING PLANS OUTLINED 

WARDEN, WASH Ed 
manager of Columbia Producers, Inc 
has announced plans for construction 
warehouse adjoining the 
firm's elevator at Bruce, near here 
The will be $70,000. The ware- 
house will be used for processing and 
storage of beans and grain 


Gordon 


of a steel 


cost 
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Robin Hood Plans 
To Ship Grain 
Via Seaway 


MONTREAL 
bushels of wheat 
through the new St 
way Robin 
Mills, 

The 
latter part of 
Robin Hood 
economical method of 
grain from the head of the 
to Venezuela. 


million 
will be shipped 
Lawrence Sea- 


Hood Flour 


Over 1.5 


this year by 
Ltd 

seaway, which will 
this 


with a c 


open the 
month, provides 
mvenient and 
exporting 
lakes 
To move the grain, Robin Hood 
20,000-ton tank- 


built in 


has chartered a new 
er which is being 
haul North American wheat to Vene- 
zuela. It will with oil for 
discharge at ports 
Lakes 

Formerly, wheat was 
rail to West Coast, East Coast 
Gulf ports, where it was loaded 
ocean-going ships for Venezuela 

“The will enable 
ship grain directly from either Ca 
nadian or U.S. lake ports for the 
first time,” said Charles Ritz, presi- 
dent of Robin Hood. The company 
has a large grain terminal at Duluth 
and a shipping dock at Ft. William 

This is also the first time the com- 
pany is using a tank-type ship to 
move grain for export 
can be loaded without 
fications of present 
niques at our grain 
Mr. Ritz. “Special grain unloadins 
equipment built into the ship will 
handle the discharging of grain when 
it arrives a its destination he 
added 

The tanker will be one of the larg 
est ships on the newly completed 
seaway. It is 575 ft. in length and 
about 73 ft. in width and 
at a speed of 15 knots an hour 

The 
is but 


Japan to 


return 
along the Great 


moved 


seaway us to 


purposes. “It 
modi- 
tech- 


elevators.” sait 


major 


loading 


cruises 


time 
tank- 
when it 
nstruct 


20.000 


seaway at the pre sent 
21.5 ft. in depth, so the 
er will be only half loaded 
moves through the newly < 
ed channel. Fully loaded at 
tons, the tanker would go to a dept 
of about 30 ft. It will make ab 
five trips from April through De- 
cember, the season in which the sea 


rut 


way is free of ice. In this time 
Robin Hood will be able t » ship 
one third of its Venezuelan 
needs for the year 


about 


grain 
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Pfizer International 


Names Vice President 


NEW YORK Election of Conrad 
G. Hurlimann as administrative vice 
president of Pfizer International was 
announced recently by John J. Pow 
ers, Jr., president and chairman ol 
the board. Pfizer International con 
ducts manufacturing and 
than 100 countries 
the parent pharmaceutical and che 
ical company, Chas. Pfizer & Co 
Inc., New York 

Mr. Hurlimann joined Pfizer 
gional director for 
Europe and was elected a 
dent and director of Pfizer 
tional in October, 1957 


sales in 
} 
1 


more abroa for 


in 1956 
as re southern 
vice 


pres 
Interna 


Hurli- 


lent 


Before joining Pfizer, Mr 
mann was executive vice 
ind treasurer of Diethelm and Keller 
(U.S.A.) Ltd. He has had } 
15 years experience in international 
management and } , t] 


presi 
more 


marketing in bo 
the U.S. and Europe 
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Program Plans for MNF Convention 


CHICAGO—Program plans for the Thursday, May 14 
session of the Millers National Federation convention at the 
Beach Hotel in Chicago May 13-15 have been announced 
tion will be opened Thursday afternoon with an address by 
Wilson, Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, president of MNF. A 
the session will be the introduction of the new MNF staff “team 
will also be the following addresses 


afternoon 
Edgewater 
The conven- 
Donald H 
feature of 
There 


“Economic Impact of the St. Lawrence Seaway,” by Dr. Harold 
Mayer, professor of geography, University of Chicago. Dr. Mayer is re- 
garded as the foremost authority on the subject, and after a brief ad- 
dress he will be available for questions for a considerable period, MNF 
said 

“The Future of the Federation and of the Milling Industry,” by 
Herman Steen, who will be retiring as a member of the federation staff 
a few days after the convention 

“What Organized Wheat Growers Hope to Do,” by Floyd Root of 
Oregon, president of the National Association of Wheat Growers 

“Food Faddism, with Special Reference to Wheat Flour Foods,” by 
Dr. Philip L. White, secretary of the council on foods and nutrition 
American Medical Assn 

“Problems in American Flour Exports,” by A. B 
Co., chairman of the federation’s export advisory committee 

“The Baker Is Doing His Part,” by 
Ill.. manager of the Colonial Baking Co 
Institute of Baking 

Some of the topics listed above may be revised slightly 
flicial program is brought out in the near future, MNF said. The fed- 
attention to the Wednesday and Thursday 
morning programs of the Association of Operative Millers technical con- 
ference and trade show which is being held in Chicago May 11-14. Wed 
nesday’s AOM program is devoted to a series of presentations on new 
and equipment, and Thursday morning's 
Mill executives are invited to 


Sparboe, Pillsbury 


Rockford 
American 


Louis | Caster of 
and chairman of the 


when the 


eration also again directed 


mill machinery session to 


pneumatic mills attend these sessions 











Osborne McMillan Expanding Facilities 


MeMil providing a dept 5 ft. for 

undertaken a ing in vessel ong range 

and enlarge- for dredgir to 27 ft. to accon 

facilities at ite larger ships that 

Duluth and Supe 
spouts ol 


raised to 
] 


MINNEAPOLIS Osborne 

Elevator Co. has 
program of remodeling 
ment of its Twin Ports 
Duluth-Superior in anticipation of 


creased activity the new 
is opened 


eventually 
in- ill be calling at 
when St ric In additior 
Lawrence Seaway levators 
The firm's elevators K and M at take care he loading of vessels of 
Superior will undergo substantial re / - 

deling and expansion to 


projected 


accommo- 


the 1 or t ol 1 th rocess ol! 


projects 
increase In 
da sizeable por 

ilready in prog- 

installatior 
mplete ADT 


dernization o 


now nearing 

1 million bush- 

idjacent to Os- the El itor ia t ic! » the 
Elevator M. Fou 
each 80 ft. in dia- 


els of rain space 
borne McMillan’'s 
steel structures 


‘ } 


ter with ity of 350,000 bu 


mpleted early in June 
id the larger vessels 
mntracted for loading 
1959 and 1960, substantial 
will be started early this 
icts call for the re- 

, vards of silt 


& > (NM) 
slips 


ope I 


oth elevator 


PORT EXPANSION—Osborne McMillan Elevator Co. is in the process of 
expanding its grain handling facilities at Superior to accommodate the 
increased vessel traffic expected in Duluth-Superior when the St. Lawrence 
Seaway opens. The main project underway now is construction of these 
four steel structures adjacent to the firm's Elevator M, adding 1.4 million 
bushels of capacity to the firm's storage facilities 


Expanding Future 


For Spring, Durum 
Wheat Predicted 


FARGO, N. D An expanding fu 
ture for the production of spring and 
wheat in North Dakota was 
predicted here April 13 by Robert J 
Hatch, northwest regional grain met 
chandising head for Cargill, Inc 

Mr. Hatch told the annual mem 
bership meeting of the Greater North 
Dakota Assn. that only the possibility 
of arbitrary and production 
controls could prevent the 
continued leadership in spring wheat 
production. He pointed out that the 
recent harvest North 
Dakota with 128 million bushels com 
pared with its 
Montana and South 
million 


durum 


icreare 


State's 


most showed 


rivals 
with 37 


closest 


Dakota 


two 
bushels each 

A 12-year decline in per capita con 
sumption of wheat appears to be end- 
in Mr. Hatch said 
population 
tal consumption. By 
al 165 n 
by U.S 
Durum 
on bushel 
North 


bushels, is 


while increasing 
ever-greater to 
1975 an addition 
illion bushels will be required 
predicted 
year a 22-mil 
which 
million 
short 


promises 


consumers, he 


wheat, last 


l national 
Dakota produced 19 

presently in = such 
that the state’s acreage could 
doubled this year, Mr 
While bread wheat con 
fallen, consumption of 
products spaghet- 
has in 
person in 


crop of 


supply 
profitably be 
Hatch 
sumption 


said 
has 
durum macaroni 
lina 
sed from 4.7 Ib 
1940 to 7.3 Ib. today 
Mr. Hatch further 
farm les toward competitive 
handling of grains could 
stepped-up competition for 
greatly 


ti and other sem« foods 


per 
said moves in 
islation 
free market 
result in 
world markets and increased 
US exports 
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Accountants Group 


To Meet April 17 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS The 
Flour Mill and Grain Ac 
Assn. has announced plans for a 
meetir it the Baker Hotel in Hutch 
April 17. The meeting wiil get 
t 9:45 a.m 
General Mills, In¢ 
hiring 
personnel. H 


ountants 


Inson 
under way 

Jack C 
Kansas Cit will 
ind supery } office 
I Weaklk Management 
Wichita, Kansa ll discuss internal 
sudit control for country elevators 
Accountit ind income tax will be 
the topi f Donald F, Schafer 


Internal 


Parker 
speak on 


Service 


Ss, W 


con 

ference ; ( itor Rev 

enue Ser Wichita 
Following the luncheon 


state mtor in 


John R 
Nebraska 
nd poli 
othe! 


Cc Oper 
Licers and 


will be next on 


ness 
( 


afternoon session 
Lawrence 


Dwight 


Panel members ll be 
Bachman GMI Wichita 
Burton, Farmers C 
Wichita ind Leslie 
Mill Inc 

almert 

A report 


nission 


mmission Co 
Voth Buhler 
The moderator 
Kansas Milling 
from the Kan 
will be 
idministrato1 


mace 


Grabe! 


ADDS STORAGE SPACE 
OKLAHOMA CITY—Farmers Co 
Assn., Waynoka, Okla., is 
a 200,000-bu. unit to its plant 
completed, the 
600.000 bu 


operative 
adding 
When 

have a 


will 


The 


elevator 
capacity of 
S78 000 


unit will cost 
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Buyers of Spring Wheat Flour 
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Extend Old Contracts; Mills 
Preparing New UAR Bids 


By KENNETH WAKERSHAUSER 


Northwestern Miller Market Editor 


GOOD run of spring wheat flour 
buying on the domestic front 


and renewed interest from the United 
Arab Republic on the export side 
put vigor back into the markets in 
the seven-day period ending April 13 
3y contrast, sales were light in the 
hard wheat mills’ area. 

Bakers began to nibble at the close 
of the previous week April 2 and 3, 
and when they found quotations to 
their liking they took hold, extend- 
ing contracts 30 to 60 days, and 
beyond in some instances. Trading 
continued all week, and then di- 
minished April 10. Aggregate pur- 
chases by the close April 10 bulked 
to at least 1.7 million hundred- 
weights, and will probably go higher 
when final totals are completed. 

Mill export departments were busy 
April 13 preparing specifications for 
the most recent UAR flour order of 
30,000 metric tons. April 17 is the 
date of submission of bids and April 
20 the date for acceptance. Require- 
ments are essentially the same as for 
the order of 99,000 metric tons pur- 
chased by UAR only a few weeks 
ago 

Production by mills of the U.S. for 
the week barely topped five-day capa- 
reaching 101%, compared with 
the previous week and 100% a 
(See tables on page 9.) 


city, 
98% 


year ago 


Spring Wheat Mills’ 
Sales Total Rises 


Spring wheat mills spent 
the period arranging contract exten- 
sions for flour buyers, probably the 
last big round of sales from the 1958 
crop. A few chain and independent 
bakers, obviously not supplied with 
sufficient flour to stretch to new crop 
time, were persuaded to extend their 
holdings April 2 and 3, and the buy- 
ing was under way 

Prices were at the same bargain 
levels which have prevailed for previ- 
go-rounds. By the start of busi- 
ness April 6 interest has grown con- 
with more bakers express- 
ing interest in contract extensions 
Sales generally moved contracts out 

inother 30 to 60 days, with rare in- 
stances of extensions to 90 days. By 
the close of April 10 
of all types of spring wheat 
had mushroomed close to 1.7 million 
hundredweights, and the final burst 
of buying by a single large chain in- 
dicated that the total would probably 
go over 2 million hundredweights 

The spurt in activity pushed sales 
by spring wheat mills for the week to 
201% of five-day milling capacity, 
compared with 54% the previous 
week and 45‘ for the comparable 
week of last year. Of the total, ap- 
proximately 4° credited to ex- 
port business. 

Family flour sales, in contrast with 
the high interest in bakery types, 
were almost nil. Prices were un- 
changed. 

Production at Minneapolis was 
down close to four days, but a burst 
of activity by interior Northwest 
mills pushed the rate of grind for the 
over-all area above the previous 
week. Production by mills at Minne- 
apolis was reported at 84% of five- 
day milling capacity, compared with 


most of 


ous 


siderably 


sales 
flours 


business 


was 


94% 
year ago 


the previous week and 95% a 
Production by mills of the 
interior Northwest was at 117% of 
capacity, compared with 96% the 
previous week and 98% a year ago. 
Production by mills of the Northwest 
was at 106% of capacity, compared 
with 93% the previous week and 
97% a year ago. 

The need for mills to hedge flour 
sales brought a flurry of wheat mar- 
ket activity and a rise in quotations 
April 13 which sent levels 8¢ above 
the close of the previous week. 

Quotations April 10, 100-lb. car- 
lots, Minneapolis: Spring wheat 
standard patent bakery flour $5.27@ 
5.37, spring short patent $5.37@5.47, 
spring high gluten $5.67@5.77, first 
clear $4.9875.28, whole wheat $5.27 
@5.37; nationally advertised brands 
of family flour, $7.10, 100-lb. cottons 


Southwest Bookings 
Light, Grind Steady 


There was a lack of feature to the 
hard winter wheat flour sales picture 
the past week. Business was again 
on the slow side, though mills are 
running at a fairly good pace. Sales 
amounted to 19% of five-day capa- 
city for mills of the Southwest, com 
pared with 28.5% the previous week 
and 17% a year ago. Export and gov- 
ernment sales accounted for 17.5% of 
the total. 

Bakery flour buyers continue to be 
indifferent, and there has been a lack 
of any great incentive for them to 
buy or for mills to press for book- 
ings. Bakery prices were virtually 
unchanged, and the majority of buy- 
ers are well covered by bookings 
Many will not need to book flour 
until new crop time, and others have 
flour enough on the books to carry 
for at least another 30 days 

A few independents reportedly will 
need to buy in less time, but the vol- 
ume will not be large. Outside of the 
usual p.d.s. buying, last week was 
very quiet Shipping directions 
ranged from fair to good 

The family flour market was just 
as quiet and prices held steady. Situa- 
tions vary from wholesaler to whole- 
saler and from area to area, but, for 


the most part, buying this time of 


—— 


Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 











limited. A number of mills 
have most of their accounts covered 
for the remainder of the crop year 
Other mills report that some of thei 
accounts will need flour soon, but they 
plan to put them on a pds 
Directions are fair, possibly 
slowed some recently 


year is 


basis 


having 


stronger, with a good 
high ash types 

clears for im 
Protein clears 
have 


Clears are 
export demand for 
and low protein first 
mediate shipment 
Which have been draggy 
showing more strength 


been 


At Hutchinson, flour business again 
was almost entirely lacking. No 
branch of the trade cared to buy at 
levels well those at which the 
last big purchases were made. Ship- 
ping directions were fair and 
tions at about 70% of capacity, with 
prospects for enlargement Flour 
were off 5¢ from a week 


above 


opera- 


prices 
earlier 

At Wichita, mills operated at 93% 
of capacity. Sales were very light, 
iveraging 22°%, compared with 42% 
the preceding week and 45° a year 
Shipping directions were poor 
were unchanged 


ago 
Prices 
Quotations April 10, carlots, Kan- 
Hard winter short patent 
flour $4.980 5.03, standard 95°% pa 
tent $4.884 4.93, straight $4.83@4.88 
family flour $6.20% 7.10, sacked, with 
MARKET SUMMARIES, | 28) 
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Semolina Prices Steady; Durum Schedule 
Dips as Trade Fails to Absorb Offerings 


gt durum and semolina mar- 
kets remained immersed in the 
doldrums for the seven-day period 
ending April 13, with the slowdown 
in activity beginning to soften price 
schedules. Semolina were al- 
most non-existent, and even the p.d.s 
buying of the past several weeks 
dwindled to a minimum 

Receipts of durum at Minneapolis 
were light for the week, at 110 cars, 
compared with 185 cars the previous 
week. Demand was light, however, 
even for these meager offerings, and 
the failure of buying interests to ab- 
sorb durum resulted in a 1¢ drop in 
the price schedule. Semolina was 
steady at $5.80 cwt., Minneapolis. 

Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 95% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 91% 


sales 


the previous week and 107% for the 


comp irable week of last year 
Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis April 10 were: 


amber or better $ 
amber or better 
amber or better 
durum or better 
durum or better 
durum or better 


Choice No 
Choice No 
Choice No 
Medium No 
Medium No 
Medium No 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week 
5-day wk Wily % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
Aor 5-12 162,500 154,971 95 
Previous week 162,500 147,136 9 
Year ago 56,500 167,312 107 
Crop year 
production 
7,475 840 
06,190 


July 958-Apr 
July |, 1957-Apr 7 
"Revised 


April 14, 1959 


Millfeed Supplies 
Continue Light, 
Prices Steady 


ILLFEED prices held to fairly 

high levels for the seven-day 
period ending April 13, with light 
running time at the flour mills keep- 
ing supplies from being a burden on 
the market, while steady demand 
took care of offerings which did ap- 
pear. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo representing 75° of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those reported production 
of 49,448 tons of millfeed last week 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 46,958 tons 
in the previous week and 47,358 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 


areas, 


aco 
ag 


run- 
than 
were 


Minneapolis: With flour mill 
ning time here at little better 
four days, millfeed supplies 
barely sufficient for even the 
erate demand last week, and 
remained at fairly high levels 
ing leveled off at the end of the 
but prices remained steady 
mills were quoting shipment for 
April 20, while others will be unable 
to offer until the beginning 
of May 

(Juotations 
$464 46.50, bulk 
standard midds 


143; sacked 


mod- 
prices 
Buy- 
week 
Some 


millfeed 


April 10: Sacked bran 
sacked 


$42 4 42.50: 
$46 @ 46.50. bulk $42 


red dog $510 52.50 


Kansas City: The local market ap 
pears stronger, with sacked millfeeds 
scarce and prices up 50¢ on bran and 
shorts Bulk feed 
was more readily available, particu- 
larly shorts and middlings, and prices 
$1.75 weaker at the end of the 
Bulk bran made a_ better 


A 


steady on sacked 


were 
period 
showing by gaining 25¢ 

Quotations April 13, carlots Kan- 
sas City: Sacked bran $42@ 42.75 
bulk $38.254 39; sacked shorts $47@ 
417.75, bulk $43.25 44, bulk middlings 
$43.25 @ 44 

Ft. Worth: The demand for mill- 
feed was limited for immediate ship- 
last week. Supplies were scarce 
shorts especially tight. Quota- 
April 10 (for shipment late in 
week of April 13 or during the 
April 20), burlaps: Bran 
gray shorts $5650 (bulk $3 
bulk middlings $52 delivered 
Texas common points; no change in 
bran and shorts, but $3 lower on mid- 
dlings with the 
week 


ment 
with 
tions 
the 

week of 


$50.50 


less); 


compared previous 
New 
brisk pace the 
week but then petered out 
the over-all pattern of the 
week. Buyers tended to 
rather decidedly, content 
what they had on hand for 
the moment, without reaching for 
more Apparently — the recent in 
creases in asking prices had consider- 
able to do with this reluctant at- 
titude. Quotations April 10: Sacked 
bran $50, bulk $46; sacked standard 

$51, bulk $47.50; red 
bulk $48 


business came in at 


first few days 


Chicago: 
i fairly 
of last 
following 
preceding 
back away 


with 


midds sacked 


dog $52.50 @ 54 

St. Louis: Considerable weakness 
returned to the millfeed market 
carrying prices 50¢ to $3 ton lower 
Pressure was lightest on bran as 
dairy feed sales enlarged following a 
snowstorm that covered pas- 
tures over a wide area. Increased 
buying developed from the East for a 
time but slowed abruptly when prices 
out of a profitable shipping 


late 


worked 
range 
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Improved Southwest Outlook 
Softens Basic Wheat Future 


HE government's optimistic 1959 
hard winter wheat crop report 
and widespread moisture over the 
Southwest combined to lift pressure 
from the basic May future in the 
seven-day period ending April 13. Ex- 
port were light for the week, 
giving cause for additional bearish 
pressure, although the outlook is for 
heavier export workings in the nea! 
future 
Closing prices of wheat 
April 13 were: Chicago—May $2.09'4 
a%s, July $1.90 September $1.92%4 
@i%%, December $1.97'2@, March 
$2.00%3; Kansas City—May $1.984s 
July $1.84%2, September $1.865. 
March $1.91; Minneapolis May 
$2.07%, July $2.104%, September 
$2.06 4 
Although snow and rain which fell 
over most of the Southwest early last 
j week did not entirely solve the prob- 
lem of dryness in southern Oklahoma 
South Dakota, it helped 
enough to lift 
future 


) 
Saies 


futures 


Texas and 
improve the 
pressure from the basic May 
By brightening the new crop outlook 
it lessened the fear of a “free” mar- 
ket wheat shortage in old crop 
and the May future eased near- 
ly 2¢ at Kansas City than 
l¢ at Chicago 

The main downward price pressure 
stemmed from the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture’s higher forecast fo! 
the 1959 wheat outturn, re- 
leased at the end of the period. USDA 
the 1959 outturn at 
hard wheat, an in- 
crease of 1 fron the December 
forecast, but 18 below the 1.2 bil 
lion bushel production record set by 

1 harvest 

Most of the 
ing to USDA, 
Plains region 
and northern 


outlook 


sup- 
plie Ss 


more 


and 


crop 
now estimates 
966.236.0000 bu 


last year's 


improvement, accord- 
has been in the Great 
of Nebraska, Kansas 
Oklahoma. If the opti 
mistic April 1 proved cor- 
may result in a total 
including estimated acre 
1.5 


next 


report 1s 
rect, it wheat 
carryovel 
wheat—of almost 


the middle of 


ages of spring 
billion bushels by 
yeal 

Export sales for the week were no 


heavy, accounting for a considerable 
amount of the 
contracts, although 


amount of business in 


weakness in old crop 
there 


the 


roodly 
and 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect April 13 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 55,¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and _ terri- 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 16',¢ bu.; from St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 155,¢ bu. The 
above adjustments apply on flour sold 
and shipped from Canada to destina- 
tions designated with bills of lading 
dated prior to 1959 opening of Lake- 
head navigation. On shipments of 
flour from mills with bills of lading 
dated on or after opening of naviga- 
tion, reduce rates by the following 
amounts: Montreal area mills 3¢ bu., 
Toronto, Port Colborne and Humber- 
stone areas, 1';¢ bu., Bay Port area 
1l¢ bu. (No reduction for mills in the 
West.) 





clearances for the crop year to date 
are well ahead of last year. Pakistan 
purchased 615000 bu. wheat last 
week, the U.K. 350,000 bu. and Yugo- 
Slavia 150,000 bu. A purchase of 560,- 
000 bu. by Colombia is pending, along 
with anticipated sales of 2.4 million 
bushels to Germany and 1 million 
bushels to the United Arab Republic 
Export clearances for the past week 
were reported at 5.5 million bushels, 
placing the crop year so far approxi- 
mately 34 million bushels ahead of a 
year ago 
Spring Offerings Light 
Buyers found wheat offerings on 
the short side when mill demand 
turned stronger after moderate sales 
of flour by spring wheat mills, and 
713 cars of all classes were inspected, 
72 of them owned by CCC. Although 
the premium basis was unchanged 
spot valites were boosted when de- 
mand for Minneapolis May and July 
wheat was broad enough to push the 
option up 2¢. Though flour sales were 
nly of moderate volume, the supply 
situation, at temporarily, is 
short 
On April 10 No 


least 


1 dark northern o1 
No. 1 northern spring wheat, through 
1] protein, traded at the Minne- 
ipolis May price; 12% protein 1@2¢ 
13% protein 5@6¢ over; 14% 
10@11¢ over; 15% protein 14 
16‘ protein 22@23¢ 
protein 30@31¢ over 
May price which closed at 

7s. The protein of the 
hard red spring wheat tested at Min- 
neapolis last week was 13.81%, com- 
pared with 14.05% for the same week 


‘ 


f last 


ovel 
protein 
1l5¢ 


ver 


ove! 
ind 17 
the 


d2.0 average 


year 

Durum wheat was steady 
changed until the 
on page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis April 10 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 


and un- 


close (See tables 


factors 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib 

$2.07% @2.08% 
2.07% @2.08% 

08's @2.09' 

12% @2.13% 

7% @2 18% 

22% 

30% 

38% 


Weight Premium and Discount Scole 
ent premium for No. |! 


nt each 


heavy 
pound under 58 to 
DONS or | NS 
protein $2.07% 
4 protein $2.16% 
6 protein 2.28% 


basis ! 


moisture 


Cash 
Cash hard 


Prices Soften 
winter 
receded 


wheat prices at 
Kansas City from the 
sonal high established in 
week ended April 6, 
the end of the period, as demand 
eased and the supply situation im- 
proved. The basic May future lost 2¢ 
the week, while premiums lost 
4o¢ to 1 ¢ 
Moderately heavier supplies, partic- 
ularly ordinary wheat, appeared near 
the end of the week and sellers had 
to revise their ideas of the trading 
downward. Receipts last week 
of 541 cars apparently were ample for 
the demand, although below the 641 
cars of the previous week and the 875 
cars reported a year ago 
Wheat of ordinary protein through 
11.50°7 protein l'o¢ on the low 
side of the range and 1¢ on the high 
for the week; all other grades, 
with the exception of 12.50% protein 


sea- 
the 
particularly at 


prices 


basis 


lost 


side 


A Statistical Service Provided 
itinuc< ly for Re 

The Northwes 
A ela: 


ders of 
M ller 
than Hall PuALAt LA’ 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 


in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently 
apacity 


Fiour production 
western Miller with relationship of production to c 
mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 


Apr. 5-12 
1959? 
771,440 
397,418 
451,583 
and Southeast 618,732 
Coast 427,260 


Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo 
Centra 
Pacific 


Totals 666,433 


Percentage of tota! U.S. output 79.4 
Estimated total U.S 606,07! 
Accumulated tote 7,283,669 
Last tote 621,154 


tEstimated 


productio 
this mon 
month 


*Revised 


Per apec 

Apr. 5 Apr. 6-13 
1959 1958 
Northwest 06 97 
Southwest 08 0 01 
Buffalo 92 I 108 
Central a S 96 95 
Pacific 92 0 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week 
spacity 
Apr 5-12 231,000 
Previous week 000 
Year ago 000 
Two years ag 000 
Five-year age 
Ten-year average 
*Revised 


Flour 
output 
4 193.495 
23 *216,460 
23 219,748 
237 96,830 


aver 


n Minnesote 
North Dakota 


interior mills 


Pau 


Principal 
ng Duluth, St 
lowa 
Flour 
output 
577,945 
"455.075 
446,935 
409 169 


5-day week 
capacity 
2 494,500 
474 500 
456,900 
eg 430,500 
average 
average 
* | 


week 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week 
acity output 
750 240,06 
750 215.415 
1,750 280.898 
7.500 259,554 


Flour 

cap 

2 2 

week 2 

8 

rs ago 8 
average 
average 


Representative Mills, Outside of Konsos 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
Flour 

output 
57,357 


5-day week 
capacity 


068 800 


ty opere 


Current 
Flour 
Production 


IN SACKS (CWT.) 


to The North 


and to the total estimated output of a 


Apr. 6-13 
week 1958 
671,535 666,683 605.999 
311,450 316.832 1,308,986 ! 
505 49! 526,177 532,182 
612,75 561,120 513,189 
#451054 325,384 293,086 


Apr. 9-16 
1956 

591,964 
170,484 
445,929 
$49 271 
282,022 


*Previous Apr. 7-14 


(es?) 


3,396,196 3,253,441 3,039,670 
75 7S 38 


4,462,665 
2,677,598 


Crop year flour production 
July | to 
Apr. 7 April 13 
957 1958 
9 26,390,249 
99 | ? §2 4.376 
109 10 > 272.151.4114 
90 2 22,006,577 
8 ) 12,533,687 


%% 2 137,796,303 


096,035 102 
1,035,934 104 
Tw yeers ago 032 C 1.049 432 102 
Five-year average 96 
Ten-year average 9? 

*Revised 


Previous week 


ego 


Year 


BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour , 
apacity output tivity 
493,500 451,583 92 
493,500 505.49! 102 
487.500 $26,177 108 
475,000 532,162 112 
average 98 


year average 92 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee 
Georgia and eastern Missouri 


Indiana 
Virginia 
%e ac 
tivity 


Flour 
output 


5-day week 

spacity 

April 5-12 643,750 618,732 
643.750 *612,751 
§92,250 $61,120 
570,250 513,189 


Previous week 

Year ag 

Two years ago 

Five-year 

Ten-year average 
*Revised 


average 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 

California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
5-day week % ac 
capacity tivity 

466 500 
466,500 *451 054 97 
323,000 25,384 ! 
215 0 293,085 136 


Fiour 
output 
427,260 92 





for the 
protein lost 
and 


high side 


12.50% 


the 


the 
wheat of 


rom 
week 
¢ on the 
l¢ on the high side 
Premiums were quoted April 13 as 
follows: Ordinary through 11.50% 
protein 84 @10¢ over the May option 
of $1.98%; 12% protein 94@15¢ over 
12.50 protein 11@19¢ over 13% 
protein 154 23¢ over, 13.50% protein 
17 @ 25¢ and 14% 194 
27¢ over. 
The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City April 10 
n the accompanying table 


low side of range 


ove! protein 


35% 
34% 
32% 
30% 
09's 
08% 
07% 
4 Red 05% 


At Ft. Worth No. 1 ordinary hard 
winter wheat was selling April 13 at 


and Hard $2 
and Hard 2 
and Hard 2 

and Hard 2 

° 

2 

Red 2 
Red 2 
° 

2 


4 


delivered 
premium ol 


rail basis 

‘common points. A 
as being offered for wheat of 
ind 4¢ for wheat of 14° 
Demand was Export 
wheat was fair on a basis 
delivered Gulf for 
hard wheat 


protein 
protein slow 
demand for 
of $2.2342.24 
ordinary No. 1] 


Pacific Exports Light 

It was a disappointing week for the 
export tr ide of the Pacific North 
west. Only irgo of white wheat 
was sold to the United Arab Republi 
for May shipment 
2,000 tons of white wheat to Pakistan 
and 430 tons to Japan. India was ask 
ing for wheat but turned down offers 

Prices have firmed up, with littl 
free wheat available. A price of $2.03 
was bid in the country for white 
wheat for the limited amounts offe 
ed. Crop good, with 
weather 


one c 


a small parcel ol 


conditions are 


warm prevailing 
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Chicago Board President Sees Seaway 
Bringing ‘Plenty of Business for All’ 


looks to me as 
though we—the railroads and the 
grain trade as a whole—-share some 
common goals. One is to fight disrup- 
tion to our business by the federal 
government and the other is to work 
for a greater volume of exports and 
imports. With better and_ brisker 
overseas trade, there will be plenty 
of business for all of us,” Robert C 
Liebenow, president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, declared in a recent 
address 

Mr 
the sixth 
the freight loss and damage preven- 
tion section of the Association of 
American Railroads, a two-day meet- 
the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, 


CHICAGO—"It 


Liebenow was speaking before 


annual business session of 


ing at 


Oklahoma Voted 
Wheat Marketing 


Group Admission 


The Great 
Plains Wheat Market Development 
Assn. has voted to admit Oklahoma 
wheat growers to membership in the 
group upon of formal appli 
cation. At a meeting of the group's 
board of directors at the Albany Hotel 
in Denver, Keats Soder, Oklahoma 
City and Owen Scott, Watonga 
Okla., said they expect to file an ap- 


plication as soon as possible 





DENVER, COLO 


receipt 


The directors also welcomed South 
Dakota, North Dakota and Montana 
delegates to the meeting and outlined 
Those three 
states and Texas are expected to be 
participating members of the group 
by midsummer. Present members are 
wheat growers groups from Colorado 
Nebraska and 

Clifford Hope, Garden 
sas, president of the 
ported on a recent meeting of Ameri- 
can agricultural attaches at Bogota, 
Colombia, in South America Mr 
Hope opportunities for increas- 
ing wheat exports to South America 
encouraging.” He also had 
for the foreign agricul- 
attaches 


membership procedures 


Kansas 
City, Kan 
association, re- 


said 


are very 
high 
ture service 
Leslie Sheffield of the Nebraska 
Wheat Commission outlined plans for 
ten teams from 
Asia and South America for 
in inspection tour of the Great 
‘a this summer 
the 
Garden 


praise 


bringing trade 


} urope 
Plains wheat are 
named 
Kansas, 


In other action board 
Martin City 

and the Fidelity 
Garden City an official 
its funds. The organi- 
was recently 
Neb., to Gar 


(ra 
secretary voted 


» Bank of 


office 

incoln 
den City 

Herbert Hughes 

head o » Nat 
Wheat Growers legislative committee 
the wheat ation program 
is the only constructive answer to cur- 
problems. He the program 
would limit production, reduce land 
under cultivation and provide a guar- 
antee ag further buildup of 
wheat surpluses if passed by Congress 


Imperial, Neb 


onal Association of 


stabili 


said 


rent said 


rainst 


than one 
wheat in 


has n 
surplus 
prospective 


The nation now 10ore 
billion bushels of 
storage, and 1959 plant- 
ings indicate the surplus may be in- 
creased one third this year, he point- 
ed out. The largest single portion of 
the $10 billion the government has 
invested in farm surpluses is in 
wheat. 


on the topic: “Challenges and Goals 
of the Grain Trade.” 

He told the railroad members of the 
grain trade that “the birth and boom 
of the trucking industry and the re- 
birth of the barge industry on our 
inland waterways,” and the St. Law- 
rence Seaway are changing trans- 
portation patterns. “Over 100 ‘fix- 
tures’--the term applied to a consum- 
mated contract by a vessel to trans- 
port a cargo have been 
booked on grain from western ports 
of the Great Lakes. Many of these 
are for several voyages. This means, 
in other words, that the seaway is al- 
ready altering existing grain-moving 
patterns.” 

Mr. Liebenow said it may well 
that “grain a great deal farther away 
than is now shipped from this market 
will be coming here for export. We 
think Chicago will dominate the ex- 
port trade for winter wheat from IIli- 
nois, Colorado, southern Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Wyoming, Missouri, 
parts of Oklahoma and all the great 
Kansas 
course, 


overseas 


be 


wheat state 

“This, of will affect the 
farmer, the grain shipper and the con- 
For the farmer it should be a 
real good market price; 
for the shipper, a great stimulus for 
the flow of grain; for 
the price 
on the grocery shelf 

‘But to the American railroads, 
the seaway constitutes the 
challenge of all times. There is bound 
some direction for a 
Mr. Liebenow explained. “But,’ 
he assured, the seaway is 
concerned, grain doesn't grow” on 
water. It must be transported to 
water. Any increase in the outlet by 
water simply means more business 
for everybody. So, as far as I am con- 
cerned, there is an equal or even 
greater opportunity for an increase in 
rail receipts in the future especially 
if rail carriers can become free to 
pursue their own rate and fare mak- 
ing and can on a realistic, 
competitive basis.” 


sumer 
boost to a 


cash 
benefit in 


inward 


consume! some 


biggest 
to be loss. of 
spell,’ 


“as far as 


operate 


GREAC S THE STAFF F LiFe 


Flour Distributor 
At Chicago Choose 


Convention Delegates 


CHICAGO—Delegates to the Na 
tional Association of Flour Distribu 
tors convention at Atlantic Citys 
N.J May 22-25 from the Chicago 
Association of Flour Distributors will 
Robert F. Schoedler, Vanderbilt 
Co.; Ward Miller, Sheridan 
Mills, and Melvin D. Craft 
Milling Co 
delegates were chosen at 
meeting of the Chicago group April 
9 in the Furniture Club, where 23 
members enjoyed a steak dinner fol 


be 
Flour 
Flouring 
Eckhart 


These a 


lowing a social period 

The voted to discontinue 
the annual Christmas party in 1959 
and elected instead to have a Valen- 
tine’s Day party Feb. 18, 1960. Plans 
for the previously announced golf 
outing May 21 at River Forest Coun 
try Club were discussed and the golt 
committee was authorized to proceed 
with obtaining prizes 

One highlight which had been plan 
ned for the dinner meeting—that of 
honoring Oscar F. Greiner, who re 
cently retired as a flour broker 
could not take place, due to illness ot 
Mr. Greiner. C. M. Yager, club secre- 
tary, was authorized to mail the 
club's gift of a suede jacket to Mr 
Greiner 


members 
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Pioneer Section, AACC, Honors Members 








The Pioneer section of the American Association of Cereal Chemists, at a 
meeting held recently at Wichita, Kansas, honored Howard H. Johnson of the 
Gooch Milling Co., Lincoln, Neb., for a lifetime of service to the interest of 
cereal chemistry by awarding him a lifetime membership. Shown in the photo 
at left is Mr. Johnson. At right is James M. Doty of Doty Laboratories, North 
Kansas City, Mo., who made the formal presentation to Mr. Johnson. 


The section also made annual awards for superior analytical work in ash, 
protein, moisture, and maltose determinations on the monthly Pioneer check 
samples. Shown at left is George Schiller, the Pillsbury Co., Enid, Okla., chair- 
man of the trophy committee, presenting the ash trophy to Elden Smurr of 
American Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas. Loren Francis, Wall-Rogalsky Milling 
Co., McPherson, Kansas, won the moisture award. Wayne V. Parker, General 
Mills, Inc., Wichita, won the maltose award. Marvin E. Armour, International 
Milling Co., Salina, Kansas, won the protein award. 





Business Trip. The assistant sales manager of the Willian 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, W. R. Erickson, made a 


through the southern and southwestern territory of the firn 


business 


Hospitalized. Hospitalized at St. James Hospital, Pontiac, Ill., as 
result of a heart attack and complications is Oscar F. Greiner, who 
April 1 after 40 years as a flour broker in Chicago. (See The Miller 
24, 1959, page 7.) Mr. Greiner was stricken April 7 while driving on a trip 


His condition is reported serious 


Visits in U.S. En route to Canada after 

J. R. Rowlands, joint managing director of Simon Handling Er 
Cheadle Heath, England. Mr. Rowlands entered the USS. at Francisc 
after flying to this country from England via the route 


igineers 
oan 


polar 


retired 


March 


visiting in the U.S. is 
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Almost everybody who ininas problems to Bemis 
(where flexible packaging ideas are born) likes the 
flexible solutions that Bemis creates out of 100-yean 
experience, skill and just plain flexible imagination. 
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CHICAGO—The Associated Retail 
Bakers of America has released its 
1959 Honor Roll of allied firms and 
baking industry associations which 
are solidly supporting National Re- 
tail Bakers Week May 17-23. Each 
name on the Honor Roll represents 
financial support of the retail baker's 
most important annual promotion op- 
portunity. 

For several months allied firms and 
trade groups across the country have 
buying stock certificates—ac- 
tually a  contribution—to provide 
funds for the wealth of streamers, 
merchandising kits, copies of special 
recipes and publicity material which 
ARBA is now ready to pour out to 
bakers from coast to coast. 

Through the medium of its NRBW 
chairman, Gordon Nash, Priscilla 
Bakery, St. Bernard, Ohio, ARBA is 
expressing appreciation to the firms 
and associations which—through 
their generous purchase of stock 


* 


been 


Allied Firms 


Allen & Co., J. W 

Allfresh Food Products Co 

Allied Bakers Supply, Inc 

American Baker, The 

American Products Co 

Anderson, Clayton & Co 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc 

Armour & Co 

Atkinson Milling Co 

Babb Co, Inc., C. H 

Baker Brands 

Bakers & Confectioners 

Bakers Review 

Bakers Specialty Co 

Bakers Weekly 

Baking Industry Magazine 

Bear & Co, M. E 

Bergy Materials, Inc 

Berwick Extract Co 

Bessire & Co., Inc 

Billings & Gage Manufacturing Co 

Bintz Co... W. H 

Blanton Co., The 

Blum & Sons, Sol 

Bonekamp Co., R. J 

Bornhofen, Andrew 

Brechet & Richter—Maas Keefe Co 

Brill Co.. Inc., H. C 

Brolite Co., Inc 

Buchwald & Sons, Ine 

Burrus Mills, In 

Byrnes & Kiefer Co 

Cahokia Flour Co 

California & Hawaiian 
Ltd 

Capital City Products Co 

Capitol Bakers Supply Co Inc 

Caravan Products Co., Inc 


Supply Co 


Joseph 


Sugar Refining Corp., 


Carlson's Bakers & Confectioners Supply House 


Central Ohio Supply Co 
Chapman & Smith Co., Inc 
Chicago Almond Products Co 
Chubbuck Co Inc J 
Cincinnati Bakers Supply Co 
Coast-Dakota Flour Co 

Coast Novelty Manufacturing Co 
Cochran Continental Container Corp 
Collins-Bramiett-Rhodes, Inc 
Columbus Show Case Co 

Cooper Bakery Equipment Co 
Crescent Metal Products, Inc 
Cudahy Packing Co 

Dairy Belle Foods, Inc 

Davis Flavors Core 

Dawn Donut Co., | 

Dennery, Inc Charles 

DiCola and Sons 

Dough Boy, The 

Drehmann Paving & Floor 3 
Durkee Famous Foods 

Ekco-Alcoa Containers, In 

Eigin Milk Products Co 

Extrin Foods, Inc 

Faulds Oven & Equipment Cc 
Gateway Milling Co 

General Foods Corp., Fr 
General Mills, Inc 

Globe Products Co., Inc 
Gregory Co., H. B 

Groff Milling Co., C. C 
Gumpert Co., Inc., § 

Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co 
Hartman & Sons, Louis 
Hein Co., Inc., T 

Henry & Henry, Inc 
Huss Co., A. 

Igleheart Brothers, General 
Instantwhip-New York, Inc. 
International Milling Co 
Inter Ocean Cabinet Co. 


Foods Corp 
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Promote Retail Bakers’ Week May 17-23 


now make it possible to reach bakers 
with promotional material. 

Press kits containing a variety of 
publicity and advertising ideas, copy, 
and illustrations for promoting 
National Retail Bakers Week are now 
ready. The kits have been developed 
for use by local retail bakers’ groups. 
Special sections included in the 1959 
kit include: 

Newspaper publicity: This section 

includes suggested stories and 
three photographs for use on food 
pages, a cartoon mat and general 
release, suggested ideas for other 
stories and pictures, and some hints 
on handling newspaper publicity. 


> Radio and Television Publicity: 
ae . 

Besides some suggested scripts 
suitable for women's programs, this 
section contains ways of getting 
good publicity by offering products to 
local quiz and participation programs, 
the types of interviews broadcasters 


* 


want, and other ways to obtain time 
on radio and television. 


Advertising: The best 

* handle newspaper and radio and 

television advertising is covered, and 

suggested spots for broadcasters are 
included. 


way to 


Proclamations: The procedure is 

explained for obtaining proclama- 
tions from governors and mayors and 
two suggested proclamations are in- 
cluded. 


& Little Miss Muffin: The selection 

and handling of local Little Miss 
Muffins are discussed for the benefit 
of groups which did not participate 
Also included is a list of events in 
which local youngsters can take part. 


Speeches and Demonstrations: 

Amusing anecdotes and facts and 
figures about the retail baking in- 
dustry are supplied, which can be 


* 


1959 Bakers’ Week Honor Roll 


Sponsored by The Associated Retail Bakers of America 


Johnson Co., H. A. 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Karp & Sons, Inc., 
King Midas Flour Mills 
Koehl, Inc., Ed. G 
Kopp Equipment & Food Brokers, Chas. J 
Kordite Corp 

Lancaster, Inc 

Land O'Lakes Creameries, Inc 
Lanesville Milling Co. 

Lever Brothers Co. 

Levy, Milton J. 

Lloyd Co., J. R. 

Lowrie Co., The E. J. 

Lucks Co., Oscar 

Lyons-Magnus, Inc. 

Metzendorf Bros., Inc 

Middleby, Jr., Inc., Joseph 
Middleby-Marshall Oven Co 
Mingerink Sugar & Baker Supply, E 
Moj Products Corp 

Molzahn & Co., Walter 

Moreau & Risch, Inc. 

National Bakery Suppliers Assn 
National Paper Co. 


Sales, Inc 


National Yeast Corp. 

Nichols Badger Brand Products 
Niles Co., Charles 

Ogan, Inc., A. E 

Omaha Bakers Supply Co 
Orth Co., Ph 

Ottens Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Panhandler, Inc 
Philippine Desiccated Coconut Corp 
Pillsbury Co., The 

Pittsburgh Flour Co 

Pittsburgh Fresh Sliced Apple Co 
Procter & Gamble Distributing Co 
Quaker Oats Co., The 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co 
Rich Products Corp 

Richardson & Holland, Inc. 

Ricking Paper Co 

Rubenstein & Sons, Inc. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co 

Saalfeld Paper Co 

St. Louis Fondant Co 

Savage & Co. 

Schaefer & Sons, Inc. 

Schmidt Co., The C. 


Henry H 
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Pational Retail Bakers 


This Certifies that 


is the regstered holder of 


share(s) in the good will and benefits to the 


American consumer and America’s retail bakeries of NATIONAL RETAIL BAKERS WEEK fully 
paid and non assessable, not transferable cither on the books, in person. or. by Attorney upon 
surrender of this certificate, because this Certificate, having ne material or legal value, i an 
expression of recognition and appreciation of the interest and contribution of the said holder 


to the success of Nanonal Retail Rakers Week 


In Witness Whereol me duty suthorzed officers of the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America, sponsor of National Retail Bakers Week. have hereunto subscribed ther names 


this 9% day of eveaber 
o 
¥ 


fre ere Senetery 
SE A A Ae 
eto EH OF WF Dn a A eee i 


BOOST BAKERS’ 


WEEK—Pictured is a 
purchase in support of National Retail Bakers Week May 17-25 


AD 8% 


~. ‘ 
BA PR A piaptapsts 
LARA ALA PAARL 


e- eae See 


— 


“stock available for 


Groups of 


certificate’ 


bakers and allied tradesmen have been buying the shares for some months 
as an expression of their support of retail bakers’ week. Stock is obtainable 
from the Associated Retail Bakers of America, 731-735 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 
18, Ill. Although the stock is non-negotiable, ARBA is certain it will “pay off” 
in forceful transmission of the retail bakers’ week message to the consuming 
public. All proceeds from the sale of certificates, of course, are being used for 
nation-wide promotion of retail bakers’ week. 
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used in speeches before various clubs 

and organizations. 

7 Cakes: included 
for the types of cakes which can 

be prepared for various events to 

make them more interesting and 

newsworthy. 


Suggestions are 


Special Emphasis 

Material in the kit this year places 
special emphasis on retail bakers as 
skilled craftsmen who typify the best 
in free enterprise, playing an impor- 
tant part in the life of the communi- 
ties in which they live. 

Notice on availability of 
has been sent to all local 
tions, and to NRBW captains in cities 
where no local retail bakers’ organi- 
zations exist. Jamborees are now be- 
ing held to get the week off to an 
early start 

If, through some oversight, a retail 
baker does not receive his free pro- 
motional material packet by April 30, 


* 


the kits 
associa- 


Schomaker Co 

Seidel & Son, Inc 

Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc 
Shortening Corp. of America 
Shuflitowski Co., Jos 

Siche!l Bakery Equipment Co 
Silbert Paper Products Co 
Snyder's Bakery Service, Inc 
Sonneveldt Co., The 

Standard Brands, Inc 
Sterling-Jeannette Box Co 
Stiefvaters 

Swift & Co 

Taylor & Co., Jos 

Unger Co., The 

United Supply & Equipment Co 
Vanco Products, Inc 

Van Leer Chocolate Corp 
Wechsler, Inc., Harry 

Weiller Co., The 

Weinberg Co., N. | 

Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co 
Western Condensing Co 
Williams Bakery Service, Inc., Ben C 
Wilson & Co., Inc 

Zeropack Co., The 


Associations 


Master Bakers Retail Association of Los Angeles 
County 

San Diego County Retail Bakers Assn 

Bakers, In 

Connecticut Bakers Association, Inc 

Associated Retail Bakers of Greater Washing 
ton 

Associated Retail Bakers of Greater Chicago 

Bakers Dozen, The 

Chicago Bakers Cooperative Assn 

Indiana Bakers Assn 

lowa Bakers Assn 

Kentucky Master Bakers Assn 

Louisville Bakers Assn 

Potomac States Bakers Assn 

Associated Bakers of Eastern 

Associated Retail Bakers of 

Minnesota Bakers Assn 

Missouri Bakers Assn 

New Jersey Bakers Board of Trade, In 

New Jersey Bakers Board of Trade, Inc.—Essex 
Division 

New Jersey Bakers Board of Trade, Inc.—Hud 
son County Division 

New Jersey Bakers Board of Trade, In 
Jersey Division 

North Central Jersey 
Owners 

South Jersey Master Bakers 

Southwest Bakers Assn 

Central New York Bakers 

Master Bakers Assoc 
Counties, Inc 

Master Bakers 
ough 

Mohawk Valley Bakers Assn 

New York State Association 
Retail Bakers, Inc 

Reta Master Bakers 
chester County 

Rochester Master Bakers 

Master Bakers of 


Michigan 


Western Michigan 


—North 


Association of Bakery 


Assn 


Assn 
ation of 


Nassau-Suffolk 


Association of Richmond Bor 


Manufacturing 


Assoc of West 
Assn 
Bronx & Manhattan 
Western Carolina Retail Bakers Assn 
Greater Akron Retail Bakers Assn 
Ohio Bakers Assn 
Greater Cincinnati Retail 
Master Bakers Business 
delphia 
Northeastern 
Retail Master 
Pennsylvania 
Milwaukee Retail! Bakers Assn 
Valley Bakers Cooperative Assn 


Bakers Assn 
Association of Phila 


Assn 
Western 


Pennsylvania Bakers 
Bakers Association of 
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BAKERY STORE SALES 
SHOW MIXED TREND 


WASHINGTON—Sales by bakery 
products stores in the U.S. for Janu- 
ary totaled $89 million, compared 
with $96 million in December and $82 
million in January of 1958. The Janu- 
ary sales total of $89 million repre- 
sents a decline of 7% from December 
—but a rise of 9% over January, 
1958. Although below December the 
January figure, significantly, was 
above every month of 1958 excepting 
December and November, the latter 
also attaining a sales total of $89 
million. Figures are from a _ retail 
sales report prepared by the Bureau 
of the Census, U.S. Department of 
Commerce. 





he is urged to write ARBA headquar- 
ters, 731 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 
13, Ill., so stating, and a free packet 
will be mailed to him in time for 
participation May 17-23 

Bakers throughout the country 
generally reported sales increases of 
20 to 50% during 1958 bakers’ week 
As in 1957 and 1958, the bakers’ week 
committee is mailing with its free 
merchandising packet formulas for 
the four bakers’ week recipe fea- 
tures. These are an angel surprise 
cake, taffy apple pie, fruit-filled bis- 
marcks and a plantation nut ring 
The kits will contain four streamers, 
a large NRBW banner and two 
streamerettes to publicize the spe- 
cials 

To supplement its free packet, 
ARBA is making available at a nom- 
inal cost a large, 133-piece basic dec- 
orating kit which will include price 
tickets, imprinted bakers’ hats, sales 
girls’ lapel badges, decorating balloons, 
a plastic pennant set and blank 
streamers to use for bakers who de- 
velop their own featured products 
Imprinted balloons for handouts to 
children are also available from 
ARBA 


25 Plants Achieve 
Perfect Records 
In Safety Contest 


of the 332 
participating 
Safety 


CHICAGO—Twenty fis 
bakery industry plants 
in the 1958 Bakery Industry 
Contest had perfect safety records, 
the National Safety Council has re- 
ported. It was the first industry-wide 
contest confined solely to bakers pro- 
ducing other than crackers 

A first place tie in Group A 

ith 200 or more employees—result- 

d in Interstate Bakeries Corp.'s 
plant No. 23 Angeles, and Amer- 

an Bakeries Co., Cleveland, achiev- 
ng pertect records 

Eight plants in 
with 100 to 199 employees 

dent free. They were Inter 
3 ries plant No. 2, Chicago; Conti- 

il Baking C plants San 

St. Louis and Salt Lake City 

Bakeries Co plant in 

vile, Tenn Columbus, Ohio, 

etroit, and the National Biscuit 
Rochester, N.Y 

Ten plants tied fe place in 

up C—those with 50 to 99 em- 

vees. They were the Claussen 

Charleston, S.C.; Amer- 

in Decatur 

Interstate 
Jakeries piants in El Centi Cal.: 
tainbo Bakers, Inc., Pueblo, Colo., and 
Rainbo Bakers, Colorado Springs 


southern plants in Win- 


plants 


Los 


Group B, those 
were ac- 


State 


‘rican 


first 


saking Co 
can Bakeries Co. plants 

and Springfield, Mo 
] 


Bakeries Co 
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and Charlottesville, Va.; 
Baking Co., Inc., Ventura, 
and Purity Baking Co., Pana, 


chester 
Prosser 
Cal., 
Ill 

Perfect safety records were estab- 
lished by five plants in the Grcup D 
classification—those with fewer than 
90 employees. They were: Schlafke's 
Quality Bakery, Wabeno, Wis., Purity 
Baking Co., Bloomington, IIL, Smith's 
Bakery, Laurel, Miss., and Capital 
Bakers, Inc., plants in Wilmington, 
Del., and Carlisle, Pa 

There was no second place winner 


due to first place ties. The third 


place winner was the Continental 
Baking Co.'s North Side plant, Chi- 
cago 

Each of the 25 pl 
records will receive a plaque for 
plant display. Third place winner will 
receive safety certificates 


ints with perfect 


The baking industry's accident fre 
quency rate for the 12 months was 
14.19. The national rate for the food 
industry was 10.55. No basis of com- 
parison exists 1958 was the 
first year of the contest in its present 
form. However, former records 
which include 


because 


also cracker bakeries 


13 


in the contest, indicate that the de 
crease in the rate was more than 7% 
Safety Council records disclosed 
that there were 1,919 injuries during 
the 135,263,000 man hours worked in 
the 322 plants 
While the 
improvement 


accident record shows 
in the baking industry 
members of the 
Assn. pointed out 
that only one other branch of the 11 
branches entered in the National 
Safety Council's Food Section Safety 
Contest has a higher accident rate 
That is the fluid milk industry 


salety committee 


American Bakers 











Plants at Pine Bluff, Ark. * Palatka, Fla. 


WHY 

LET YOUR 
MONEY 

SLIP AWAY ? 


Hudson’s Super-Magnetized 
Multiwalls 

Cut Slippage 

Prevent Breakage 


HUDSON 
MULTIWALLS 


for further information write: 


HUDSON PULP & PAPER CORP. 


Wellsburg, W. Vo 


477 Madison Avenue * 


New York 22, N. Y. 
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Grain, Feed Business Most Important 
In Any Agricultural Community 


Good country elevators have tremendous effect on agricultural programs 
in a community. But like other businesses, they have their problems— 
especially government regulations. 


T is my belief that the grain and 
feed business, or the local eleva- 
important 


community 
to each 


business 
The 
farm 


service 


tor, is the most 
agricultural 


offers 


In any 
country elevator 
community a very 
that 
elevators 


necessary 
most farmers need 
vary in size from 
with limited facil- 
market dcing a 
warehouses 
million 
elevator 
eleva- 


i service 
Country 
the small operator 
ities in a restricted 
limited business to large 
with ¢ 


bushels 


several 
country 
have line 
a wide area 


ipacities ol 
The larger 
organizations may 
tors doing business ove! 
They may also operate feed plants at 
their locations. The 


one or more ol 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts 
Grain Storage 


Capacity 
7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 


Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFDTICE: 


Allied Milling Corporation 
1200 Statler Bldg 


Seaboard 














“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for oO ht, 


years 


ha tour top ol the 


fine quality list 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











By Charles A. Force 


and feed business 
state to but 
our problems are 


elevator 
from 
many of 


country 
may vary 
basically 
similar. 
These elevators purchase from 
their customers wheat, corn, grain 
sorghums, oats, barley, soybeans and 
flax. All of grains have to be 
weighed, ceaned, graded and loaded 
in cars or trucks, and then paid for 
at the highest possible prices. Usual- 
ly these same grains are sold on a 
basis of official weights and grades 
which may bring discounts and short- 
The country elevators often 
manufacture feed and retail ferti- 
lizers, feed, seed and other farm sup- 
They extend credit to 
many customers, and with the new 
practice of integration, feed custom- 
financed by one of the fol- 
manufacturers, bankers and 
elevators. This plan neces- 
a large amount of capital and 
credit along with a sound helpful 
service program to make their 
tomers’ farm operations more _ profi- 


state, 


these 


ages 


plies also 


ers are 
lowing 
country 


Ssitates 
cus- 


table 

Large feeders today are asking for 

service to which feed and 
men refer as the customer 
bank. Under this plan a feeder 
the elevator feed grains 
ind the elevator to store and 
let the feeder take delivery as need- 
ed for his feeding operations through- 
out the year. This plan enables the 
farmer to haul grain to the elevator 
during the = slack Grain is 
hauled in large quantities, and there 
is no risk on the part of the farmer 
of having grain deteriorate in farm 
storage. The elevator grain, 
grinds and mixes grain with supple- 
ind delivers it to the customer 
In many instances the fin- 
the farm 
they have 


a new 
grain 
rrain 
brings to 


asks 


season 


stores 


ments 
as needed 
ished feed 
in bulk trucks 


moves back to 


In addition 





ROCK RIVER 
RYI 


1// Grade s 


Npectally 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, 


“BLODGETT’S” RYE 


From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Villed hy the Rlodgett Family 


Inc., 


“OLD “TIMES” 
BUCKWHEAT 


Since 1848 


Janesville, Wisconsin 
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GOLD DROP PIE ond LOU ) freee! 
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MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATC 


340 CENTRAL BLOG 


DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


SEATTLE 4, WASH 


6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country and 


Terminal 





Storage 


NEW SPOKANE Mitt. 
a 


THE WORLD'S: MOST“MODERN : 
a Prd 


HEE - RITZVILLE PORTLAND 


all the problems and challenges that 
confront small business, and small 
business has some serious problems 
today. 

In the Midwest, farmers expect 
their local grain elevator to also have 
modern grinding and mixing facili- 
ties. They expect to have their home 
grown grains ground and mixed and 
scientifically blended with protein 
concentrates. The customer expects 
result feeds and feeding programs to 
produce milk, meat and eggs at the 
lowest possible cost. 

The country must have 
trained people to meet the demands 
of their customers. Their organiza- 
tion must know and understand farm 
problems and be anxious to serve in 
this capacity. A good elevator man 
must have an agricultural education 
or experience equal to an agricultur- 
al county agent. Good country ele- 
vators have tremendous effect on the 
agricultural programs of a communi- 
ty. Such programs are largely re- 
sponsible for the increase of agricul- 
ture income. Studies have shown that 
farm customers come to and depend 
on their country elevators for advice 
on when to sell their grain, feeding 
programs, rate of seeding, fertilizer 
applications and grain storage prob- 
lems on the farm. In many instances 
this information has come from the 
state agricultural college, but the 
farmer depends on the country eleva- 
his information. 
this, 


elevators 


tor for 


there is a close 
between state agricul- 
colleges and grain and feed 
Each realizes the importance 
of each other, realizing that in the 
end their cooperation benefits 
the agriculture college, the country 
elevator and the farmer. For an ele- 
vator to have the operation that I 
described——it follows that the 
industry operates on a very narrow 
rin of profit. A net profit from 
3° This narrow mar- 
is caused by very competitive 
conditions and high overhead 


Because of 
relationship 
tural 


dealers 


clese 


have 


IS average 


Surplus Problem 

Along with the usual problems of 
purchasing, selling and maintaining 
equipment, the country elevator now 
has the problem of operating under 
changing agricultural conditions that 
have built up large surpluses of 
Much of these surpluses have 
under Commodity Credit Corp 
ownership because of loan defaults 
on price-suppcrted grain. The sup- 
ply for corn, wheat, barley, soybeans 
grain sorghums and other feed grains 
for the 1958-59 marketing year is 
about 116 billion bushels. This is 
about 1.5 billion bushels larger than 
for the preceding vear and 35 bil- 
lion bushels more than were avail- 
able during the 1953-54 marketing 
year. Of these crops CCC owned out- 
right in its inventory 743°° of the 
carryover The 1958 carry- 
over was about 32 billion bushels 
The grain and oilseed carryover into 
1959 marketing year will be approxi- 

Because of these surpluses there is 
mately 4.4 billion bushels or 1.2 billion 
bushels more than in 1958 
a continual need each year for more 


grain 


come 


stcecks 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Force, a 
partner in Little Brothers, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., is first vice president of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. He delivered these remarks at 
the congressional reception and din- 
ner at the recent GFDNA Washing- 
ton Workshop. (See The Miller, 
March 10, 1959, page 34.) 





for supported 
Farmers have depended upon 
country elevator to store their grain 
find storage for them. Ware- 
housemen met the tremendous de- 
mands for storage in 1958 by build- 
ing 600 million bushels of new ware- 
release from the 
stated that the 1958 
less by 
other 


storage 


grain. 
their 


storage price 


or to 


house space. A 
USDA recently 
harvest was disrupted 
age prcblems than in 
years. This additional 
constructed even though warehouse- 
know that: 


stor- 
recent 
was 


men 
Elevator storage is over expand- 
ed in many for 
crop production and carryover 


areas normal 


Uniform grain storage rates have 
e ” 
not increased 1954 even 
though our costs have gone up 


since 


under 
the 


3 tesponsibility is greater 
ave 
the stricter requirements of 


Food and Drug Administration 


occupancy and the 
months’ tax 


facili- 


Guaranteed 

rapid write-off 60 
amortization of grain 
ties are no longer available. I might 
that at a recent meeting of the 
directors of the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn. and with the state 
there was 
renew 


storage 


say 


association officers, 


legislation to 


grain 
no interest in 
the rapid write-off provisions 
In September, 1958, the 
cial storage was approximately 6 bil- 
bushels. An April, 1958, govern- 
ment estimate of farm storage 
(based on eight midwestern states) 
was approximately 2.5 billion bush- 
els. In addition CCC owns approxi- 
mately 1 billion bushels Will 
all of this storage needed? 
Will the increased commercial stor- 
age that has been built or is now 
being built cause storage to be left 
empty with unpaid mortgages? A\l- 
ready many people foreign to ow 
industry being attracted by the 
publicized for storage 
free marketing 
many men of my age 
me accustomed is. being 
disrupted. I that I 
grain men when I say 
is a condition that is hard to become 
accustomed to. I do not feel that 
there is an elevator man in the coun- 
try that hasn't the building 
f government sites in his mar- 
ket. The grain placed in these bins 
was the grain that the elevator for- 
merly purchased from grain produc- 
ers and was merchandised to re 
the most profit to the farmer and the 
elevator. We are pleased that it was 
unnecessary for CCC to purchase ad- 
ditional government-owned 
units during the last two 
also believe that the policy of this 
administration and the previous ad- 
ministration to fill privately-owned 
storage before filling CCC storage is 
sound and in line with the 
the Congress. Every country 
houseman shudders when he thinks 
of the future with federally-owned 
bin sites in his back vard, and when 
he realizes that CCC owns a total 
of nearly one billion bushels of grain 
storage County State of- 
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which so 
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most 
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We 


years 
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space and 


ficials also realize that they have no 
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tax revenue future from CCC-owned 
bin sites 

Farmers, elevator men and ter- 
minal operators feel the need for free 
marketing in the handling of 
Accumulation of surpluses by the 
government through price support 
provision of the agricultural program 
has stagnated grain markets. I feel 
that the actual accumulation and 
ownership of grains by the govern- 
ment has made the government a 
competitor of the grain merchandis- 
ers and the grain growers 

However, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture personnel and members of 
Congress are to be congratulated for 
the development and operation of the 
subsidy-in-kind export programs for 
wheat and coarse grains. Under these 
programs the export demand for all 
grains is reflected in the market 
place. These programs have _ thus 
been of distinct price-wise benefit to 
grain producers. Under these pro- 
grams the government has effected 
s:zeable savings of government funds 
These programs have afforded all 
segments of the grain industry an 
opportunity to revitalize themselves 
At country points and interior mar- 
grain merchandisers have, for 
the first tme since 1946, had a 
chance to acquire grain for resale for 
eXpol without fear of government 
competition 

Under these 


ret fim 
St t me 


grain 


kets 


programs for the 
I since World War II 
grains acquired at country points from 
private merchants have been sold at 
the interior markets for export ship- 
ment out of those markets. At maz 
kets tributary to the Gulf water 
way the competition for 
private exporters has 
ibout an increase in the 
market price producers 
Most all men have expe 
rienced some difficulty with the reg- 
ulations of FDA. We all endorse pro 
grams to protect the health of con- 
Programs cf grain sanitatior 
should begin at the farm. The eleva 
t rator should not 
ble for maintaining 
forcing the entire grain 
program. It has worked a 
hardship on country shippers becaus¢ 


I coarse 


grains for 
resale to 
brought 

received by 
elevator 


sumers 


pe nave t be 
responsi and en 
Sanitation 


severe 


they do 
ment o1 


not have the time, the equip- 
experience t carefully check 
truckload of from a 
farmer! The eley 
mercy f FDA under 


cannot 


every grain 


ator man is at the 
circumstances 


where he 
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Sidney S. Godbee, Ir. 


PROMOTED—The promotion of Sid- 
ney S. Godbee, Jr., to city merchan- 
dising manager for the Cosby-Hodges 
Milling Co., Birmingham, Ala., has 
been announced by J. C. Hodges, Jr., 
executive vice president of the flour 
and feed firm. In his new position 
Mr. Godbee will serve as a specialist 
doing merchandising and promotional 
work for the wholesalers and chain 
stores. He has spent his entire life 
with the firm, like his father before 
him, starting full-time employment 
as a salesman in 1925. 





BARLEY EXPORTS GAIN 
WINNIPEG 
Canadian 


February exports of 


topped 5 million 
the cumulative total 


barley 
bushels to boost 
for the first seven month of the 1958 
year to 37,442,000 bu. The 
comparative total a year ago was 32 
170 000 bu. These figures 
to the statistics branch of the Board 


59 ( rop 
accordin 


Grain Commissioners, included 7 
008,000 and 13,314,000 bu., respective 
ly exported to the U.S. The overseas 
movement of barley for the period 
under review included 26,235,000 bu 
for the U.K.; 2,046,000 for 
766,000 for the Netherlands 
for Belgium; 304,000 for Switzerland 
301,000 for Ireland, and 
for Germany. Four othet 
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113 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 
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from Country-Ran 


Country 


Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 


section 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


* MEPHERSGON, KANSAS * 





AR FLOUR IS KING 


The battle to build bread sales volume 
can only be won with finer loaf quality. 
Keep bread quality high with top-notch 
You'll find POLAR BEAR 
flour has no superior in the production 
of loaf 


appeal. Try it. 
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with the maximum = sales 
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Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PREGISION-MILLED FLOURS 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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ILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 
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Worth looking Into 


New Products 
New Services 


WEA BOX 


New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


No. 2103—Screening- 
Feeder Catalog 

The Syntron Co. has announced 
publication of a new catalog section 
on small capacity Syntron vibrating 
screening-feeders, designed for the 
finger -tip controlled, simultaneous 
screening and feeding of bulk ma- 
terials ranging in size from 325 mesh 
to 2 inches. The catalog section pre- 
sents descriptions, data and specifi- 
cations for five standard size electro- 
magnetically vibrated screening-feed- 
ers. To obtain a copy check No. 2103 
on the coupon 


No. 2105—Sifter 
Data Sheet 


The availability of a two-page tech- 
nical data sheet on Sprout-Waldron- 
Richmond Gyro-Lab sifters has been 





All 


Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** ye! 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


LOUIS, 




















Aged 


To insure uniformity e 


erated 





To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour 


Or receive better service 


Or get a better value 


. Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


announced by Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Inc. The bulletin describes the ultra- 
modern streamlined laboratory-type 
Gyro sifter, and incorporates com- 
plete design, construction and opera- 
tional data. An engineering drawing 
with full dimensions and specifications 
is also included. Copies can be ob- 
tained by checking No. 2105 on the 
coupon 


No. 2106—Coating 
For Containers 


Monsanto Chemical Co.'s inorganic 
chemicals division has announced the 
publication of a comprehensive tech- 
nical bulletin on the use of its Syton 
P (colloidal silica solution) as an anti- 
slip and anti-soil coating on bag and 
paperboard carton surfaces. In addi- 
tion to a description of the physical 
and chemical properties of the prod- 
uct, the bulletin gives details as to 
application by both spray and roll 
methods, recommended solutions, 
methods of measuring applications 
and general handling information 
Copies are available. Check No. 2106 
on the coupon to obtain them 
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No. 2102—Sonice 
Valve 

Development of a sonic valve which 
promises to widen the scope and ap- 
plication of pneumatic conveying sys- 
tems considerably has been announced 
by Henry Simon, Ltd. The valve is 
made of aluminium and is fitted with 
an adjustment by which the flow can 
be preset to any desired value, which 
is then held by the valve regardless 
of load changes. This avoids the need 
for a wide range of valves, Simon 
said, and allows adjustment to be 
made to suit any future flow changes 
For more information check No. 2102 
on the coupon 
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No. 2101—Moisture 
Tester 

i 
has announced the development of a 
tester 


Brabender Instruments, Inc 


new rapid moisture-volatiles 
The firm said unskilled personnel can 
moisture 


operate the device and get 


or volatile content readings with an 


accuracy of .05%. Ten gram samples 
are weighed in special pans and, after 
any given drying periods, moisture 
percentages may be read _ directly 
from the scale. The tester has 10 sam- 
so that a series of samples 
the batch may 
purposes 


2101 


ple trays 
from various parts of 
be recorded for averaging 
For more information check No 
on the coupon 


No. 7395—Power 
Scoop Data 

A file-size folder telling how bulk 
materials can be unloaded from box- 
cars in a shorter time has been an- 
nounced by Alden Equipment Divi- 
sion of Amercon Corp. The brochure 
describes a variety of applications for 
the company’s automatic safety pow- 
er scoop and data about the 
unit’s new electronic radio-transmit- 
ter for stop and go. Complete specifi- 
included. The brochure 


gives 


cations are 
also contains a 


reproduct ion of the 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


blueprint of the unit. Copies can be 
obtained by checking No. 7395 on the 
coupon and mailing to this publica- 
tion. 


No. 2108—New 
Bulletin 


The availability of a bulletin on 
high speed pin mills and spiral air 
classifiers has been announced by 
Alpine American Corp. The bulletin 
deals with the Contraplex 630C pin 
mill, the Mikroplex spiral air clas- 
and the Alpine jet sieve. It 
points out that the pin mill grinds 
flour to the desired fineness and can 
be used for the production of homo- 
genous mixes. The air classifier is 
mainly used to produce protein en- 
riched fractions for special breads or 
rolls or protein or fractions for cake 
flours. The air jet sieve is for analy- 
tical screening of flour. For more in- 
formation check No. 2108 on the 
coupon 


No. 7107—Grain 
Conveyor, Cleaner 


Dunbar-Kapple, Inc., announces a 
new “Vac-U-Vator.” The firm says 
the new unit is capable of conveying, 
cleaning, conditioning and aerating 
grain from 30 to 90% faster and 
moving grain up to 50% more dis- 
tance. Embodying a different pneu- 
matic engineering concept, the unit 
operates with what is described as a 
highly efficient balance of free air, 
power and grain. Called “dynamic 
flow balance,” the new pneumatic 
system provides increased grain-mov- 
ing speed and reduced operating 
costs, the firm claims. The completely 
mobile unit is available in two and 
three stage sizes. The new two-stage 
Vac” is rated at 20% more capacity 
than current three-stage Vac-U-Va- 


sifier 


tors. The new three-stage machine is 
said to nearly double the output of 
its three-stage contemporary, partic- 
ularly on long distances. Heart of the 
increased moving capacity is a spe- 
cially designed 26-in. fan wheel. This, 
combined with other features, pro- 
vides grain handling up to 3,000 bu 
an hour, to distances of 500 ft. and 
more, according to the manufacturer. 
It elevates to more than 75 ft. Com- 
plete information is available by 
checking No. 7407 on the coupon and 
mailing 
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No. 7378—Bulletin on 
Pulleys 

Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., an- 
nounces the availability of an illus- 
trated bulletin on belt saver pulleys 
Bulletin 35-D gives the diameter, face 
width, minimum and maximum bore, 
approximate shipping weight and list 
price of nearly 500 different pulley 
sizes, the company says. For copies 
of this publication, check No. 7378 
and mail 











‘Golden loaf 


Milled from choice spring wheat 
under modern laboratory super- 
vision for particular bakers—aged 


—aerated—bulk or sack loading. 


Quality Flour for 58 Years 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 




















TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 


is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 


process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 


bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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No. 7382—Flexible 
Coupling 

A flexible coupling 
compensate for angular and parallel 
misalignment and end-float, has been 
announced by T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Company literature described a set- 
up where the coupling was used with 
a hammermill and a 60 h.p. electric 
motor. According to the company, 
the coupling stopped vibration prob- 
lems which had plagued a previous 
arrangement. The coupling consists 
of two flanges connected by a two- 
piece flexible rubber sleeve. The teeth 
of the sleeve halves lock into the 
teeth of the flanges, tightening under 
torque to provide smooth transmis- 
sion of power, the company said. The 


designed to 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND 














BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO, 
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coupling has been flexed at peak 
torque through a full 15° of are con- 
tinuously for over six million test 
cycles without breakdown, the com- 
pany said. Check No. 7382 and mail 
for details. 


No. 7109—High Speed 
oe ‘ oe 

Checkweigher 

A Thayer Scale Continuous High 
Speed Checkweigher for package and 
unit inspection has been announced 
by Thayer Scale Corp. The unit is 
equipped with a patented Thayer 


Oct 





RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








WESTERN STAR'S 


SALINA, 





To-Day’'s 
MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


KANSAS 








plate flexure plate leverage system, 
which the company claims will re- 
tain its accuracy for the life of the 
scale. The scale has a high speed con- 
tinuous running conveyor belt capa- 
ble of handling up to 100 Ib. bags at 
a rate of up to 25 per minute, com- 
pany literature said. As the package 
travels across the scale it is auto- 
matically weighed, with the weight 
indicated on an over-under dial. A 
warning device sounds in the event 
of off-weights beyond set tolerances. 
Check No. 7409 and mail to this pub- 
lication for details. 


No. 2101—W eight 
Indicator 


A panel-mounted off-weight indica- 
tor to safeguard against spoiled mix- 
tures and batches in automatic pro- 
portioning systems is being introduced 
by the Richardson Scale Co. Designed 
for use with the Richardson ‘Select- 
O-Weigh"” automatic proportioning 
system, the new instrument provides 
a visual indication of the number of 
“off weight” graduations for each in- 
gredient weighed by the system. This 
graduated reading makes it 
to correct a trend to overweighing or 
underweighing before the actual limit 
of tolerance is reached, thus prevent- 
ing spoiled mixtures. Check No. 2104 
on the coupon for more information 


No. 2107—New 
Purifier 


A new all-metal, double-deck puri- 
fier with many operating innovations 
has been announced by Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. The firm said the new puri- 
fier has been designed for maximum 
cleanliness and capacity, lower op- 
erating air consumption, greater flow 


possible 





flexibility and less maintenance. Twin 
10 by 72 in. decks of the unit are posi- 
tioned one the other and are 
match-weighted, eliminating counter- 
weights. All-metal frame sections are 
removable even when the unit is 
operating. For more information 
check No. 2107 on the coupon 


No. 7380—Scoop 
Control Switeh 


The Alden division of Amercon 
Corp. has announced that an 
tronic safety control has been incor- 
porated in the firm’s power 
used for unloading bulk materials 
from box cars into track hoppers, ele- 
vators, chutes or onto belt conveyors 


above 


elec- 


scoop, 
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The control consists primarily of a 
radio remote transmitter which auto- 
matically controls the operation of 
the scoop with the pressing or re- 
leasing of a dead man switch in the 
scoop handle. An illustrated folder, 
giving complete specifications and in- 
formation is available upon request 
Check No. 7380 and mail to this pub- 
lication 


No. 7381—Grain 
Drier 


The Grain Drying Equipment Co., 
Inc., announces its 1959 line of Driall 
stationary continuous flow grain dri- 
ers. The line includes five models 
ranging in size from 125 bu. an hour 
to 400 bu. an hour. This capacity is 
based on drying wet corn and re- 


oo * 2m 
apy eS Sy 


a ane 


moving 10% moisture, the company 
said. Automatic temperature § and 
safety controls are standard equip- 
ment features, the company said. The 
Driall driers have a continuous flow 
of grain from the holding bin through 
the drying and cooling sections and 
then the dry grain is metered out of 
the drier and elevated into storage 
Check No. 7381 and mail for details 
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BUFFALO FLOUR 
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You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
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Flour Mills, Inc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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r'; film BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 
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Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER. INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Phone Victor 8400-LD 154 Cable Address—Gocarte 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
. 
Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 
. 
Double exposure from the same spot shows the growth of the silos within 


» Yomestic ¢ ¢ ; 
92 hours of continued slipform work on new 1.5-million-bushel storage addition Domestic and Export Flour 


to Russell-Miller Milling Co. mill at Alton, Il. PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 














Russell-Miller Storage Construction Gives 
Alton, Ill., Residents View of Fast Activity 


The brilliant glow of night work ter and 137 ft., 6 in. high., and a 
on the slipform of a grain elevator, a transfer house 225 ft., 6 in. in height 
building engineer recently remarked Altogether it took 9,220 cu. yd. con- 
not only offers one of the most pic- crete to pour the structure 
turesque scenes in the construction The grain handling system has a 
industry but. he added, it also tells designed capacity of 20,000 bu hr 
of the intense activity of men pouring The transfer house will house the 
concrete, adjusting forms and han-_ elevator legs, scalper bins, weighing MOTHER HUBBARD 
dling machinery and distributing system and will be 

Their teamwork makes the silos set up to receive grain from bridge 
shoot into the sky every 24 hours at conveyor from the main workhouse ° ’ 
the rate of 12 ft 6 in the main is well as from a future marine leg The leader in Hubbard's 
workhouse at 17 ft. 9 1 and the The project is being constructed by . ° 
transfer house at the rate of 15 ft Fruin-Colnon Contracting Co. The line of fine spring- 

tesidents of Alton, I recently facility was engineered by McKenzie 
observed the day and night construc Hague-Gillis Co. The new storage wheat flours 
tion of a grain elevator for the Rus space is expected to be ready for use 
sell-Miller Milling C (See The by May 1 
Miller, Jan. 13, 1959, page 16.) The Highlighting methods of construc- 














project included a 220 ft. workhouse tion. James Christman project en- 
24 storage bins each 25 ft. in diame rineer, stated that the bottom struc- 
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designing and engraving 


for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS. IND .U.8.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity 














SINCE 1879 


PIRES PEAh HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 
View of slipform work at night. BAKERY FLOURS MANKATO, MINNESOTA 


Crews poured concrete around the The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
clock on the transfer house, silos and General Office f / 
workhouse. 
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Some Benefits of the Seaway to Grain Shippers 


By E. Reece Harrill 


DESCRIPTION of what the St. 
Lawrence Seaway is and is not 


should be included in any discussion 


of the effect of the seaway upon the 


movement of grain. The Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence River system, in con- 
junction with the Gulf of St. Law- 
provides a waterway extend- 
miles from the Atlantic 
Ocean to Duluth, Minn. The system 
consists of the Great Lakes with their 
connecting channels and the St. Law- 
rence River from Lake Ontario to the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. However, the 


rence, 


ing 2,350 





The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millere KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
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IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 
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SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
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seaway proper ends at Montreal. 
From Montreal to the Gulf of St 
Lawrence, passage is provided by the 
Canadian government with the St 
Lawrence ship channel which has a 
minimum depth of 35 ft. to a point 
30 miles below Quebec where it is 
then open waters from there to the 
sea 

The Great Lakes and the St. Law- 
rence River are wonderful gifts of 
nature to navigation but the varying 
levels of the different lakes, the shal- 
low channels connecting them, and 
the rapid descent of the St. Lawrence 
tiver between Lake Ontario and 
Montreal, with treacherous currents 
and rapids formed barriers and 
stacles to navigation 


ob- 


To overcome these problems, Cana- 
da has had for more than a hundred 
years a system of canals and locks to 
bypass the rapids but these locks, 
with limiting dimensions of 252 ft. 
in length, 44 ft. in width and 14 ft. in 
depth, could not accommodate deep- 
draft ocean large lake 
carriers. Since the early 30's Canada 
has operated the Welland Canal with 
controlling channel depth of 25 ft 
The Welland Canal, connecting Lakes 
Erie and Ontario, is a system of eight 
locks and channels’ which’ bypass 
Niagara Falls 

Another restriction to deep-draft 
traffic is the connecting channels be- 
tween the upper Great Lakes, Huron, 
Michigan and Superior, which have 
controlling depths of 25 ft. for down- 
bound traffic and 21 ft. for upbound 
traffic 


vessels or the 
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Changes have been made in this 
navigation system and others are be- 
ing made. On July 4 of last year, the 
three locks of the new seaway in the 
international section of the river 
were opened for traffic, and 5,289 
vessels, with limited draft of 14 ft., 
used the seaway before the season 
closed in December. The St. Law- 
rence Seaway, which will be opened 
in April and operated by the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corp. of 
the U.S. and the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority of Canada, will provide by 
early summer a channel 27 ft. in 
depth from Montreal to Lake Erie 

The Corps of Engineers, under the 
Blatnik Act of 1956, is deepening the 
upper lake channels to 27 ft. After 
completion of the new navigation sys- 
tem, the route will extend from the 
head of the Great Lakes to the At- 
lantic Ocean. In other words, the 
Great Lakes will become the 8th sea 
and ocean vessels can reach all the 
Great Lakes ports. At the same time, 
it will provide direct overseas grain 
shipment in deep-draft vessels 


Grain Desirable Cargo 
Grain has certain characteristics 
and qualities which make it a desir- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Harrill is 
assistant administrator of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corp., 
the U.S. agency that will operate the 
waterway with the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Authority of Canada. He present- 
ed this report at a recent meeting of 
the Minneapolis Grain Shippers Assn. 





able and important type of ocean 
cargo. Also, the fact that grain can 
generally be handled mechanically 
when loaded and unloaded, and can 
be shipped in bulk, makes it an excel- 
lent cargo for international com- 
merce. It flows easily and can be used 
to fill up dead space in ships. It is 
clean, requires no special tanks, and 
presents none of the unusual clean- 
ing problems that some other type of 
bulk cargo might 

Grain is not always handled and 
carried in bulk by ship 
In some cases, it is sacked for ship- 
ment. Some of the smaller ports in 
the world do not have facilities for 
handling grain. In other cases, grain 
is sacked for the convenience of the 
shipper or the vessel operator. Many 
of the grains, seeds and beans, othet 
than wheat, are shipped in bags 

The St. Lawrence Seaway tariff of 
tolls has rates per short ton of cargo 
There is one rate for bulk cargo and 
another for general cargo. The bulk 
rate is naturally lower than the gen- 
eral cargo The definition con- 
tained in the tariff for bulk cargo is 
“bulk cargo means such goods as are 
in mass and generally must 
be shovelled, pumped, blown, scooped 
or forked in the handling and, without 
limiting the generality of the term o1 
otherwise affecting its meaning, shall 
be deemed to include:". The tariff 
then specifically lists 10 types of 
cargo as bulk. Under the items men- 
tioned, the following relate to grain 
and grain products which are _ in- 
cluded as bulk cargo: 


operators 


rate 


loose or 


“Barley, buckwheat, corn, dried 
beans, dried peas, flaxseed, rape 
seed and other oil seeds, flour, grain 
screenings, mill feed containing not 
more than 35% of ingredients other 


than grain or grain products, oats, 
rye and wheat, loose or in sacks.” 


You will notice the use of the 
words “loose or in sacks.”’ This means 
that if any of the grain items enu- 
merated are shipped in such 
items will take the bulk or lower 
rate. This is a definite advantage to 
certain grain shippers, as well as to 
certain ship operators. 

The approved and published seaway 
toll rates are as follows: 


bags, 


For each passage through the en- 
tire seaway from Lake Erie to 
Montreal, a vessel will be assessed 
6¢ per gross registered ton of the 
vessel and, in addition, 42¢ per ton 
of bulk cargo and 95¢ per ton of 
general cargo carried 

For each passage 
Welland Canal, a 
assessed 2¢ per gross registered 
ton of the vessel and, in addition 
2¢ per ton of bulk cargo and 5¢ per 
ton of general cargo 


through the 
vessel will be 


Montreal 
and Lake Ontario, the rate is 4¢ 
per gross registered ton, 40¢ per 
ton of bulk cargo and 90¢ per ton 
of general cargo carried 


For passage between 


As an example of what the final 
charge per bushel would be on an 
average lake carrier, the composite 
toll per ton for a round trip, one way 
fully laden and return in _ ballast 
would be 50.23¢. Using 33 bu 
average for a ton, this makes the cost 
of the seaway toll about l'2¢ bu. If 
the same vessel should return loaded 
there would be a slight decrease in 
this average charge per bushel 


as the 


Tributary Area 

In estimating the potential 
traffic for the seaway, it is necessary 
to determine or approximate the 
grain production area tributary to the 
Great Lakes. To determine the prob- 
able location of a _ transportation 
break-even line or the area within 
which grain may be_ shipped 
nomically by the seaway route, a 
study of all elements of transporta- 
tion costs must be made and compari- 
sons made by alternate The 
Great tributary encom- 
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passes most of the Midwest and ex- market. For example, the all-water age costs which make it economically on me) 
tends roughly from the Appalachian route from Duluth to Rotterdam is_ feasible to keep an ample stock on GRAIN SERVICE ™ 
Mountains to the Rocky Mountains, 4,295 miles, as compared with 4,787 hand, (2) it can be loaded and un- a 
with the southern boundary running miles over the land-water route via loaded cheaply, and (3) practically . 
through Southern Kansas, Central New York all grain is an important product in 
Missouri, and up along the Ohio The seaway does not represent a world trade —_C 
River. This break-even line or band new route for grain as much as it Large ocean tramp ships which are 
will change from year to year with does an extension and improvement contract carriers are expected in the 
shifts in ocean rates, rail rates, port of the existing route. The opening of Seaway trade. Tramp ships of a lim 
charges, and rates of vessels using the seaway will increase the supply ited size have already been in the 
the seaway. 





of vessel tonnage seeking grain as a aendanet Lakes trade rhis year the New York Louisville 
cargo. Overseas liners and tramps of larger deep-draft ones will be able to : Chicago Memphis 
7.090 to 9,000-ton grain carrying capa- serve the grain shippers in the Great St. Louis Enid 
Agricultural Marketing Service ‘ Beck a Lakes. A tram ferred a. Kansas City Galveston 

ip. city are expected to operate in the sakes. 4 ramp, referred to some Omehe Houston 
grain division of the U.S. Depart- seaway trade. The lake carriers of an times as a general trader, is a vessel Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
ment of Agriculture, better than average carrying capacity of 17,000 Which has no fixed route and no set Telede i 

’ ‘se 3 . ‘ x oledo 

40% of the U.S. terminal elevation tons can now transit the seaway and time for sailing, and which is eve Columbus Los Angeles 
capacity exists within the seaway the lower St. Lawrence River where ‘Seeking ports where there is profita Norfolk Vancouver, 8. C. 


According to a 1956 report of the 


seen S nat — N. ill Winni ,» Man. 
hinterland and more than 35% of grain can be transferred to ocean ves- ble cargo. The flexibility of tramp eshville pes 
percent of the U.S. corn is raised 
move with irregularity, whether due 
high within the territory tributary 
take advantage of the services of all service Is of significant importance t Kensas City Louisville 
estimates that grain and grain considered the work horse for the Minneapolis Galveston 
Ft. Worth 
may carry a great variety of products 
and will rank in volume next to ' . 5 , I 
available in large quantities or ship 
regular or fixed schedules 
: 5 operating costs and provide favo 
them to transit the route in less time. available to fill the ship. Certain types ates seek trade in any port of the 
other ocean vessels ind are called y >R UCING AREA 
vessels with capacity five times as tional bulk cargo carried at a much 


the U.S. wheat is raised within the sels shipping, coupled with the low cost of 
: : tion to render service to grain ship- 
Lawrence seaway will have the choice 
within this area. The proportion of pers or other bulk products ELEVATORS 
the lake carriers, the overseas liners 
to seasonal or other factors. Their Chicago Norfolk 
to the seaway. The seaway corpora- | 
three grain shippers. The ocean tramp is Omehe Memphis 
: Liners which offer regularly sched- Buffalo 
products will provide in volume one . 
Grain is a favorable cargo for Columbus Portland 
omega on a single voyage. However, they 
an improved waterway which will ac- liners sail on schedules, many times The 
The plan has now become a reality of bulk low-grade products can be \oiig and ay merely swer than MILLING WHEATS 
tramps does not classify then i C—O ee EER Oe 
great will be able to use the seaway lower rate can increase the vessel's 


as ‘ 2ak-eve » - al e + ~ ‘ration ] ‘es T mi a vow Si- 
seaway break-even line. Fifty-five Grain shippers who use the St operation, places them in a good posi TERMI NAL 
of three types of services. These are which 
other grains, beans and seed rates 
and the tramps. Many shippers will St. Louis Nashville 
tion, in a study of potential traffic, Enid 
movement of grain in the world trade Houston 
: uled service over a particular route Toledo 
of the biggest items of cargo traffic 
tramp ships because it is usually 
‘ater primar generé ‘argo, 
rr cater primarily to general cargo loads. It is easily handled and loaded 
The reason for constructing and sometimes referred to as high-valued and does not have to be shipped on 
operating the seaway is to provide cargo or glamour cargo. Because the } 
fact that tramps ! ; ] 
commodate larger vessels and permit there is not enough high-valued cargo { GRAIN co MPA NY 
and beginning in April general cargo used to complete the load. The addi- mae 
beggars, scavengers or something that 





Bulk cargo vessels could have a capa- voyage revenue as long as the rates ; an 
are . aw ‘ is run down at the keel. They may 
city 10 times as great as those which charged more than cover the direct Michigan Solt Wheat Millers Since 1858 


wander from port to port but a mod 


used the canal last year. With mod- and incremental cost of carrying the n tramp is a vessel of top quality DOWAGIAC MILLING COMPANY 
ern and fewer locks and improved bulk cargo. Grain has always been renders necess ' to in MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST MICHIGAN 
channels, the new St. Lawrence Sea-_ desirable for this purpose SOFT WHEAT PIE AND COOKIE FLOURS 
way will cut the round trip time of Many large liners carry grain as a rain track DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 

a vessel by an estimated three days revenue and not just to fill up empty T large lake bulk «¢ anne Ce oe 
The result of all this is lower trans- 


tional commerce ind « 











space. The freight rate that grain will 
portation costs per ton for the ship bear can still be profitable to a line - . 
operators even though it is lower than that of 

The seaway will provide a route for general cargo. The weight or rather 
two types of vessels which will offer high density of grain makes it a good 
services to grain shippers. They are combination with other cargo which 
the bulk lake carriers and the ocean- may be unusually light. Much of the DIVISION 
going ships. The ocean-going vessels package freight has a very low densi F. H. Peavey & Co. 
will be of two categories. They are the ty or high stowage factor. It is some- 
tramps and the dry cargo liners times referred to as balloon cargo 

About 75% of the U.S. wheat ex- AS an example, an automobile weighs GRAIN SOYBEANS FLAX 
port terminates in those countries about 142 tons, but it consumes more 
economically accessible through the space than 16 tons grain 
seaway. The same is true for a big Other factors which make grain a 
percentage of other types of grain favorite for liners are (1) there is MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
In many cases, the seaway is the usually an ample supply available at 
shortest route to the consumer's’ most ports because of the low stor- 
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past have not been able to use the St. 
Lawrence River because of their size. 
Beginning this year, they will be able 
to haul grain to the ports of the lower 
St. Lawrence River, such as Montreal, 
Sorel, Three Rivers and Quebec for 
transshipment to ocean vessels In 
addition to the established ports for 
the transshipment of grain on the 
lower St. Lawrence, there has been 
speculation and talk of the construc- 
tion of new grain elevators at or near 
Seven Islands. One company is con- 
structing facilities of 11 million bush- 
els capacity at Baie Comeau. Fleva- 
tors at Seven Islands would provide 
a potential year-round grain export- 
ing port which will be from 20 to 25% 
closer in distance to the Furopean 
market than are the ports on the 
eastern seaboard of the U.S 

With 


lands, 


Seven Is- 
iron 


grain elevators at 


lake carriers could move 
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ore upbound and return with grain 
downbound. Some _ vessel operators 
favor such an arrangement because 
of their vessels being loaded both 
ways, or for a part of both ways, they 
might realize economies in the move- 
ment of both grain and ore, which 
economies could be shared in both 
trades. The fact that ore is not un- 
loaded at or near the principal ports 
where grain is loaded presents some 
problems. In all probabilities, some 
lake carriers will engage in both 
trades, while others will specialize in 
either the grain or trade. Some 
vessels may take on or other 
bulk commodities to fill out the haul 
to the upper lakes. In any event, the 
seaway will provide a way for the 
lake carriers to better serve the grain 
shippers. 

The Great Lakes have provided a 
route for the movement of grain to 
the east for domestic consumption and 
for export to the European market 
because of the low cost of water 
transportation, even though it had to 
be transshipped to trains or barges, 
then hauled to the eastern ports and 
again transferred to ocean vessels. In 
1955, the shipping statistics show 
that 85% of the grain shipments from 
Great Lakes ports were from Duluth 
and Superior. In the past, only a small 
percentage of U.S. export grain has 
moved through the shallow St. Law- 
rence locks and canals which now 
have been replaced with facilities that 
will accommodate larger vessels. The 
seaway will provide a means for low- 
er water transportation costs to the 
Atlantic Ocean and will eliminate 
many of the problems of transship- 
ment 

Grain shippers in Minneapolis and 
other parts of Minnesota are in a 
position to benefit greatly from the 
seaway. Deep-draft ocean vessels can 
now reach Duluth and Superior, the 
most inland of all Great Lakes ports 
With the new seaway now completed, 
the Twin Ports, Superior and Duluth 
afford grain shippers in this area the 
water transportation 
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shippers is what savings can be ex- 
pected by using the seaway. A grain 
shipper might ask how much per 
bushel. The answer depends upon 
where the grain is grown, the land 
rail costs to a lake port, the handling 
charge and the rates overseas. All 
of this has to be compared with the 
cost of other competitive routes 

Our analysis shows that within the 
grain territory tributary to the St 
Lawrence Seaway, which is consider- 
ed within the break-even line, the 
range from zero to 12¢ bu., 
upon its proximity to a 
lake port. A good portion of the grain 
grown in the Midwest 
through the seaway at 
10¢ bu 

Studies made by others show even 
greate! For example, the 
study made by Joseph E. Hartley of 
Indiana University shows that trans- 
portation charges by the seaway route 
are from 15 to 20¢ bu. less than the 
cost over other routes 


Savings 
depending 


could move 


savings of at 


least 


savings 


tate adjustments via 
routes in the future may reduce these 
savings to some extent. In any event, 
there will be a cost benefit to the 
vrain shipper by using the seaway, 
and the fact that there are competi- 
tive routes may also be to his benefit 
even though the shipper 
utilize the seaway facilities 
to take full advantage of 
grain shippers should 
transportation costs by 


competitive 


does not 


In order 
the seaway, 
analyze their 
different routes from the grain farms 
to the market. By looking 
at the map alone, one that 
from the upper midwest of the U.S 
there is no shorter route to the Eu- 
ropean and other markets than by 
the seaway. Practically all the way is 
by low cost water transportation with 
many of the transshipment problems 
eliminated. A close study will 
that the break-even line for shipment 
through the extends far into 
the hinterland. It is up to the grain 
shippers to make the most out of the 
seaway for the grain growers and all 
others concerned. Any reduction that 
can be made in transportation costs 
will place the growers’ products in a 
better position on a 
eign market 

Now we come to the question, ‘““Wh« 
will participate in these benefits and 
Many will profit. As a re 
sult of the low cost water transporta 
tion, the farmer will benefit 
his grain can be placed on the foreign 
market at lowet and, 
quently, he should be able to dispose 
of more grain. The shipper will bene- 
fit because the buying by 
foreign consumers at a lower cost will 
enerate more shippins Nat- 
urally the consumer stands to benefit 
His bread should 
not least the American taxpayet 
should share in the results. This could 
be through the reduction of export 
subsidies ll wheat 
ibroad, o1 
of the 
trade 
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CARGILL PLANT — This sketch 
shows the new soybean plant being 
built by Cargill, Inc., at Norfolk, Va., 
in the foreground. In the background 
is the firm’s export grain elevator as 
it will appear with its present 2.25 


million bushel capacity increased to 


4.5 million. 


Construction Begins 
On Large Cargill 
Soybean Plant 


NORFOLK, 


soybean 


SOUTH 


struction of a 


VA Con- 
oil-and-meal 
to 60% the 
crushing capacity of a five-state pro- 


plant “to boost 50 bean 


duction area’ was begun here recent- 
ly by Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis grain 
handling and processing firm 

At ground breaking ceremonies 
shared by South Norfolk city officials 
and Virginia and Carolina state agri- 
culture officials, the firm simultane- 
ously announced details of the pro- 
cessing plant and plans to expand its 
Norfolk grain export elevator from a 
present capacity of 2.25 million bush- 
els to more than 4.5 million bushels 
The soybean installation, which the 
firm said will be a multi-purpose ex- 
traction, storage, domestic merchan- 
dising and exporting center, is being 
built adjacent to the elevator 

Completion of the plant is sched- 
uled before the soybean harvest this 
fall. It will be a solvent extraction 
plant designed for initial conversion 
of 7 million bushels of soybeans year- 
lv to 10 million gallons of oil and 
170,000 tons of meal, according to 
Fred M. Seed, vice president in 
charge of Cargill's vegetable oil di- 
vision, 

Mr. Seed estimates present total 
crushing capacity of Virginia, Mary- 
land, Delaware and North and South 
Carolina at “about 12 million bush- 
els.” 

Grain elevator expansion, much of 
which is required by accelerated soy- 
bean procurement plans, will include 
two 1-million-bushel tanks and 
13 sm tanks totaling 325,000 bu 
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Louie Petros, who is proud to be a baker and proud of the industry, shows 
the new front of his bake shop in north Minneapolis and his panel truck which 
bears the two slogans that have made him and the shop well known through- 
out the neighborhood. 


‘There Goes Louie!’ 


Baker Believes in Supporting Campaigns 


MINNEAPOLIS Louie Petros 


cam- worthwhile 


tions, but he must feel that they are 


willingness to go alon with 

mon the promotions that M1 
Petros thought worthwhile is 
the Minnesota Bakers’ Council slo 

, in Better Health Begins With 
— Bread,” which the council promoted 
n a bumper-strip campaign. Mr. Pe- 
tros thought 


paigns is doing a job of promoting the 
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Minne- 
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by his bake shop in north 
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that he and is proud of the Most from M1 
industry. It shows in the slogan on said in pointing out 
his panel truck There is L romoting the bakin 


propriet that slogan was so good 
which 1 itu 76 | that he had it painted on the doors 
f his panel truck 
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Pa 
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ouie! Ss pl industry in 
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Railways May Derive In fact, Mr. Von Willer said he 
‘ believes cities along the seaway are 
Benefits from Seaway 


in for a disappointment. He expects 

TOLEDO} a most of the capacity of the new wa- 

. . dis ter route to be taken up with bulk 

derin long range ‘fits like grain and ore, instead of 

St. Lawrence Seaway, but the lucrative general cargo—pack- 

must view it as a form of aged and manufactured goods—that 
tion, H. W. Von Willer president ol 

the Erie Railroad Co., said here. He 


the lake ports hope to get 
spoke at the fifth anniversary dinner 
of the Railroad Com Commit 


tee Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Saying he was “concerned but not 

: 

alarmed” by the prospect of seaway F. . ° 
amily - Commercial 


railroads may 
from the 
they still 


competi- 


benefit 


cargo, 





competition, Mr. Von Willer in an 
interview predicted that the 

to be diverted from 
water route 


cargoes 
most likely rails 
the new ire east- 
ind ore. How- 
in the Great 
benefited by the sea 


( pen 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 


wound grain and westbo 


ever, he said ndustry 
Lakes region is 
way, the rail 
ing ft the 
general reduction of railroad 


idded 


ads will benefit 
bring a 


freight 


seaway will not 
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Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 














**Best Out West” 
**Red Chief” **Wheats Best”’ 


Four Top Notch Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Fiouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 


**Diamond b” 














Flours 











RIVER-RAIL ELEVATOR AT KANSAS CITY 


Elevators in Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Colorado, 
South Dakota, lowa and Oklahoma 


MERCHANTS 
SINCE 1907 


Board of Trade Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OFFICES ALSO: 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BAltimore 11-1212 














Conventio La 


April 

April 18 — District 8, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hotel Markeen, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 111 
Calumet St., Depew, N.Y. 

April 20-21 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 





‘Gooch's Best’ 


PERTIOR 
Re: 





SU 
OUAL 





All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch ailing & Elevator Co. 


oly Nebr ka 


to Make 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. I 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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co © Il = 4, 


endar" 
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tel, Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger 
Williams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 


April 24— Northwestern Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


April 25-26—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., American Legion Club, Sioux 
Falls, 8.D.; sec., Dale Olson, Box 187, 
Sioux Falls, 8.D. 

April 28—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry of Southern California, 
annual bakers forum, Beverly Hills 
Hotel, Beverly Hills, Cal. 


May 


May 3-5—National Council of the 
Baking Industry of Canada, Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Quebec; 
sec., R. H. Ackert, 191 Eglinton Ave. 
E., Toronto 12, Ont., Canada. 

May 8-7—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists annual meeting, 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D.C.; 
exec. sec., R. J. Tarleton, University 
Farm, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

May 4-5—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn:; sec., James M. 
Long, 623 14th Ave., SE., Minne- 
apolis 14, Minn. 

May 4-6—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers Assn. and Biscuit Bakers 
Institute, Inc., 1958 joint annual 
meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, UL; 
sec., B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, HL; sec., 








MILTON McGREEVY 








HARRIS, UPHAM & CoO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 


1. O. HOCKADAY 

















THE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


HOTEL 
IN THE HEART 
OF LAKES 
AND PARKS 

* 





2730 W. LAKE ST. ®* 


ON HWYS. 212 & 169 ® 


@ 10 MINUTES TO DOWNTOWN 

@ AMPLE PARKING 

@® FREE TV IN EVERY ROOM 

@ EXCELLENT FACILITIES FOR 
MEETINGS & CONVENTIONS 


Ecach 


HOTEL 


WA. 7-9951 
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CALENDAR FOR 1959-60 





MAY 
SM w 





SEPTEMBER 


NOVEMBER 

223 £8 8 
9 10 11 12 «13 
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9 20 
6 27 


248 29 30 





DECEMBER 
eae. 
67 8 91011 
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21 22 23 24 25 26 
28 29 30 31 











MARCH 
. ae 
8 7101 
1§ 1617 1 
22 23 24 2 
29 30 31 


FEBRUARY 


! 
8 
5 











BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 


way, New York 7, N.Y. 

May 5-7—Virginia Bakers Council, 
spring meeting, Williamsburg Lodge, 
Williamsburg, Va.; sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 5 South 12th St., Richmond 
19, Va. 

May 9—Grain Processing Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Assn., annual 
meeting, Sheraton-Blackstone Hotel, 
Chicago; exec. sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
ik A 

May 9-11—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Continental Denver Hotel, 
Denver, Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, 
Box 871, Denver 1, Colo. 

May 11-12—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Des Moines, Iowa; sec., H. W. 
Jabusch, Rath Packing Co., Water- 
loo, Iowa. 

May 11-14—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., Donald 8S. Eber, 639 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


May 13—American Corn Millers 
Federation, board of directors meet- 
ing, Drake Hotel, Chicago, IIL; exec. 
sec., Thomas B. Wright, American 
Corn Millers Federation, 1000 Con- 
necticut Ave. NW., Washington 6, 
D.C. 

May 13-15—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill; sec., C. L. Mast, Jr., 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, IIL. 

May 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas’ Bakers 
Assn., 11384 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 

May 17-23—National Retail Bak- 
ers Week; chm., Gordon Nash, Pris- 
cilla Bakery, St. Bernard, Ohio; in- 
formation from: Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, 735 W. Sheridan 
Rd., Chicago, Il. 

May 22-25 — National 
of Flour Distributors, 
vention, Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J., sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
403 East Florida St., Milwaukee 4, 
Wis. 

May 28-30—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke, Va.; sec., Rondal M. Huffman, 
1694 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Il. 

May 30-June 1—Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers Assn., Bedford Springs Hotel, 
Bedford, Pa.; sec., Theo Staab, 600 
N. Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Association 
annual con- 


June 


7-9 — Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Lady Mary, 
Inc., Rockingham, N.C. 

June 7-9—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Lido Hotel, Lido Beach, Long 


June 


Island; 
Weismantel 
Island, N.Y. 

June 15—Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn., annual general meeting, King 
Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont.; sec., 
Harry J. Dowsett, 29 Colborne St., 
Toronto 1, Ont. 

June 26-27—District 10, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, California 
State Poly, San Luis Obispo, Cal.; 
sec., Gene Thomas, California Mill 
Equipment Co., San Mateo, Cal. 

June 27-30—New Hampshire-Ver- 
mont Bakers Assn., Wentworth Hall, 
Jackson, N.H.; sec., Earl MacDonald, 
Woodstock, Vt. 

June 28-30—New Hampshire-Ver- 
mont Bikers Assn. convention, Went- 
worth Hall, Jackson, N.H. 


chm., Philip Weismantel, 
Bakery, Mineola, Long 


July 

July 9-12—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, the Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York. 

July 26-28—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, the Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; 
sec., Mrs. Edward R. Johnson, 611 
Pennsylvania Ave., Charleston 2, 
W. Va. 


August 


Aug. 15—District 14, Association of 
Operative Millers, Denver, Colo.; sec., 
John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 
Denver, Colo. 

Aug. 27-29—Michigan State Millers 
Assn., annual meeting, Grand Hotel, 
Mackinac Island, Mich.; sec., King 
Doyle, King Milling Co., Lowell, 
Mich. 


September 


Sept. 5-7—Southwest Bakers Assn., 





STAR OF THE WEST 
: : Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich 











Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 














THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 
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Western Skies Hotel, Albuquerque, 
N.M.; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, 319 S. 
First St., Albuquerque, N.M. 

Sept. 13-15—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Sept. 18-22— New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc., retail bakers 
convention and exhibition, Shelburne 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J.; convention 
sec., Michael Herzog, Standard 
Brands, Inc., 48 Clermont Ave., New 
Brunswick, N.J. 

Sept. 20-21 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Inc., Eau Claire Hotel, Eau 
Claire, Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Lau- 
fenburg, 6173 Plankinton Bidg., 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Sept. 24-26—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., annual meeting, Dink- 
ler Plaza, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Allen 
R. Cornelius, Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Box 3325-StahIman Sta- 
tion, Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Sept. 25-26—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, Ill; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehleck, Alexander Brothers 
Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Sept. 26-27 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn., Town House, Omaha, Neb.; 
sec., Louis F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago 
St., Omaha, Neb. 

Sept. 28-30—Missouri Bakers Assn., 
annual fall meeting, Arrowhead 
Lodge, Lake of the Ozarks, Mo.; sec., 
George H. Buford, 2214 Central Ave., 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


October 


Oct. 2-4—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., fall meeting, Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ti. 

Oct. 16-17—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, fall 
meeting, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Ill.; exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 17-21 — American Bakers 
Assn., annual meeting and conven- 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 18—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, UL; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 24—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, Montreal, Quebec; 
sec., Roy F. Kehr, 111 Calumet St., 
Depew, N.Y. 


November 
Nov. 2—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
MILLING 


KNAPPE COMPANY 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. TEL: Redwood 1-3262 














YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 
BULK OR SACK LOADING 
LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 











LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 


ROANOKE, VA. 


Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 
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fall convention, Hartford, Conn.; sec., 
Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 18, Conn. 

Nov. 138-14— District 13, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Royal Alex- 
andra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.; sec., 
Gerald Dennehy, Merck & Co., Win- 
nipeg, Man. 

Nov. 14—District 12, Association 
of Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Nov. 16-17—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention, Sheraton-Plaza 
Hotel, Boston, Mass.; sec., Mae G. 
Greechie, 120 Boylston St., Boston 16, 
Mass. 


1960 


January 


Jan. 15-16—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hacienda Motel, 
Fresno, Cal.; sec., Gene Thomas, Cali- 
fornia Mill Equipment Co., San Mateo, 
Cal. 


———“SREAD 1S THE STAFF fe Lire 


Canadian Wheat 
Board Payments, 
Farm Prices Given 


WINNIPEG—An 
of grain prices covering a number of 


historical record 


years of Canadian Wheat Board pay- 
and 
carried in a recent issue of a Searle 
Grain Co. publication, Grain Market 
Features. The _ prices, No. 1 
Northern wheat, No. 2 C.W. oats, and 
No. 3 C.W. 6-Row barley, in 
Ft. William’ Port Arthur, 
parative average farm prices for the 
three prairie provinces follow (ad- 
justment, interim and final payments 
by the Canadian Wheat Board are 
included in the final realized price to 
facilitate condensation of the table): 


PRAIRIE PROVINCES 
Canadian Wheat Board Payments 
WHEAT—(Basis No. 1 Northern in store Fort 
William-Port Arthur or Vancouver) 
Total 
Initia realized 
Crop year payment price* 
1935-36 875 875 
1936-37 875 ies 
1937-38 ** 
1938-39 80 
939-40 70 
940-4) 763 
1941-42 655 
1942-43 1.026 
1943-44 ! 373 
1944-45 | 439 
1945-46 ! 834 
946-47 | 834 
1947-48 ! 834 
1948-49 | 834 
949-50 ! 834 
950-51 ! 8586 
I 
1 
' 
| 
\ 
! 
! 


ments average farm prices is 


basis 


store 


with com- 


Average 
farm 
pricet 


952-53 819 
1953-54 
1954-55 
1955-56 
956-57 
1957-583 


OATS—(basis No. 2 C.W. in store Fort 

liam-Port Arthur or Vancouver) 
1949-50 84) 
1950-5! 848 
1951-52 838 
1952-53 741 
1953-54 705 
1954-55 807 
955-56 798 
1956-57 5 650 
1957-58t 


BARLEY—(basis No. 3 C.W. 6-Row in store 
Fort William-Port Arthur or Vancouver) 
1949-50 510 
1950-51 34) 
1951-52 293 
1952-53 245 
1953-54 060 
1954-55 105 
1955-56 1.088 
1956-57 020 
957-583 
*Total realized prices shown for 1940-41 and 
succeeding crop years are prior to deduction 
of 1% Prairie Farm Assistance Act Levy 
*Source—Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
$1957-58 wheat, oats and barley 
still open. No final prices available 
**No deliveries to Canadian Wheat Board 


564 
65! 
609 


! 

i 

i 

' 

! 

' 

| 

| 

1951-52 836 ! 
! 

| 

| 

1 

588 ! 


accounts 


ADM Expects Earnings 


Trend to Continue 


MINNEAPOLIS—-Continued | high- 
er earnings are expected by Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. during the third 
quarter ending March 31, John H 
Daniels, ADM president, has report- 
ed. 

For the first six months ended Dec 
31, the company had 
$3,089,246, up 51 over the $2,044,- 
903 earned in the first half of fiscal 
1958. Earnings equalled $1.93 a com 
mon share, compared with $1.28 a 
share the previous year. Mr. Daniels 
indicated that third quarter earn 
ings would run between 50 and 60¢ 
a share 

Part of the 
spending on capital 
additions to existing 
age elevators, Mr 


net income ol 


million 
will go 
grain stor- 
Total 
million 
will be in 
million bush- 
the next crop harvest 


company's $6 
outlays 
for 
Daniels said 
Storage capacity is now &S0 
bushels, he said, which 
creased by another 2.5 
els in time for 
GREAD 1S THE STAFF oF LiFe 
GRAIN INSPECTOR DIES 
MINNEAPOLIS—Arthur G. New 
quist, 67, a grain inspector for Min 
nesota for 35 years, died April 4. Born 
in Minneapolis, Mr. Newquist had 
lived in this city all his life 


OATS SHIPMENTS DOWN 
WINNIPEG While the oversea 
movement of Canadian oats continues 


the 
destinations for the 


to forge ahead of last year 
rregate to all 
February at 4 
the 15 


091,000 moved in the same period of 


seven months ended 
107,000 bu. is sharply under 
1957-58. During the current crop year 
only 737,000 bu. were shipped to the 
U.S., compared with 13,181,000 for 
the corresponding period a year 
Seven countries imported Canadian 
oats during the August-February pe 
riod and, in addition to the U.S., the 
U.K. took 2.738.000 bu., while 291,000 
went to Ireland, and 266,000 bu. to 
Germany 


apo 





CARGILL @: 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 
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ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 
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WHEAT and RYE 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 
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WICHITA 1, 


Be Proud of Your Job 
as we are of 


Ours, 


BREAD 
IS THE 


STAFF 
OF LIFE 


SQLIDATED FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE 
HEART OF 


KANSAS 


KANSAS / 


GRAIN STORAGE 
2,706,500 BU 


‘a 


CAPACITY 
8500 CWTS DAILY 
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GR > Index for March, 1959 
FLOUR ] eT Volume 261 Numbers 9-13 


ASSOCIATIONS: Homan & Lawrence Engineering Co. (Formed March |7—p 
American Association of Cereal Chemists (May Meet- Interstate Bakeries Corp Sales Report March 3—p 
March Kansas Milling Co. (Sold to Ross-Zimmerman March 3i—p 


ing Plans) 
American Assn. of Cereai Chemists —N. Y. Section Kroger Co. (Sales Report March 3—p 


FROM Meeting March Mennel Milling Co. (Genera! Offices Moving March 3i—p 
American Society of Bakery Engineers (Annual Meet- hy 6 Se.. be Sales Report March 10—p 
ing, Officers) March 3—pp 3, 47; March |0—p 3, March { Flour iti—illus March |10—p 
U.S. GULF PORTS aenthaiion of Operative Millers (Districts 3, 6 Meet- Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co Puerto Rican Mill March 10—p 
ing March Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc. (To Build in N. Y March 10—p 
TO THE WORLD Colorado Grain, Milling & Feed Dealers (Conven Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc Sales Report March 3i—p 
tion) March Pillsbury Co. (Acquisition Ruled Iilega! March |17—p 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. — Pillsbury Co. (Harrel Retires March 3i—p 
EXPERT HANDLING OF Washington Workshop) March Quaker Oats Co. (Personnel Changes March 3—p 
(Regional Meetings) March Walker's Bread, Ltd. (Bought by Genera! Bakeries March 24—p 
FLOUR CARGOES a ie Great Plains Wheat Market Development Assn Meet- Ward Baking Co Sales Report March {0—p 
ing) March Ward Baking Co Bread Food March 3i—p 

FREQUENT, REGULARLY International Wheat Council (chart March 

Millers Natl. Federation (Nominations for Directors) ..March CONFERENCES: 


SCHEDULED SAILINGS Minneapolis Grain Shippers Assn. (Meeting March Canadian Packaging Conference 
Grain Drying & Storage Conference 


Minnesota Allied Trades of Baking Industry (Bosses 
March Pacific Millers, Wheat Growers 


LYKES 6 AMERICAN FLAG Night March 


Northwestern Production Men's Club (Meeting 
WORLD TRADE ROUTES Tri-State Bakers Assn. (Convention) March EONSTRUCTION: 


U.K. LINE CONTINENT LINE Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc. (New York 

AFRICA LINE CARIBBEAN LINE AUSTRALIA: 

ORIENT LINE MEDITERRANEAN LINE Australia's New Five-year Wheat Stabilization Pian March CORN: 

Automation Handles Australian Wheat March World Corn Crop Sets New Record: Estimated at 7.250 
Million Bushels 

















AUTHORS: 
Anderson, C. Milton, Manion, William M CUBA: 
Economists Recommend Sound Handling Practices in Import Bond on Flour Imposed in Cuba 
Marketing Flaxseed March 
Baker, Paul M aay poten 8 
Trends in Retail Baking Covered by ARBA Presi- onsolidated Flour Mills. In Newton. Kansas 


al M h . 
dent iin DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: 


AOD: rq Clemens, William M 0 
ABA Chairman Tells Engineers of Problems They ominican Republic Plans New M 


Must Face March : 
ih 4.43) Li % as Eppenberger, Paul a 
March d urum Planting Estimate Termed ‘Most Encouraging’. M¢ 


Novel reatures in Sifter Construction 


Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. Lukermann, Fred EDITOR 
‘ 1ALS: 
; il ation— 
Offices at: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, cc"  geebareppptiedipealnetienneantens March The Editor Looks at the Bakery Engineers (Part | 
d The Editor Looks at the Bakery Engineers (Part Ii 


GALVESTON, NEW YORK, Beaumont, Part VI) March 
Brownsville, Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, Oo Henry J Foreign Mill Building: A Position Clarified 
Kansas City, Lake Charlies, Memphis, Mo- em ta Putting Strontium-90 in the Right Perspective 
bile, Port Arthur, St. Louis, Tampa, Wash- py Separated Flour Outlined a oy The Sweet Smell of Success 
ington, D. C Manion. William M See Anderson, C. Milton A Very Fishy Story From FAO 
OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL Morrison, Walter A Wheat Agreement With « New Look 
WORLD PORTS Experiences While Visiting Far Eastern Countries March ¢ EDUCATION: 
BAKING: New Scholarship Foundatio w Aid 
ABA Chairman Tells Engineers of Problems They Must Baking 
he March Second Sands Scholarship Being Offered 
Trends in Retail Baking Covered by ARBA President March . 
Use of Air Separated Flour Outlined at ASBE Meesing. March EQUIPMENT: 
Novel Features in Sifter Construct 


American Ace | ..". 


Barter Controversy Growing as New F.our Mill Plan EXCHANGES (see BOARDS OF TRADE) 


A ior bread — seuaei EXPORTS: 
f superior reac BOARDS OF TRADE: ~— vs. Seaway Export 

. ° ° Chicago Board ot Trade (Free Market Policies March mbryo Stage 
flour, milled In one Rotel’ Beard of Trade (Officers, Directors March Export Program Sales of Wheat 
’ , i ral ‘ < Vol March | 
of the West S very St. Louis Grain Exchange (Record Volume ar MNF Reports 1958 US. F 
: ' ? BREAD FOOD: «cmt. Best Since 1948 

Ts . ille Bread Food Developed for Infants, Young Children to ummary of Feed Grain Export 
finest flour mills. eed Foos Devi icoats U.S. Exports of Wheat Flou 

U.S. Exports of Wheat Flour 
. -" Relief (chart 
~ BRITISH GUIANA: a 

American Flours, Inc. U.S. Sales to British Guiana Trouble Canadian Fiour Wheat, Flour Export Program Sales Reported 
. s . ch 24— 
NEWTON, KANSAS Trade res Seg FILMS: 
CANADA: ABA's Film Strip Your Daily Bread 


Canadian Commodity Imports Increase March 10—p 
Canadian Exports Drop March |7—p a " 
Canadian Exports Rise March |l0—p —— : s poemaven J Sound Ha 
Canadian Exports of Wheat Flour (Chart March 24—p E oot e _ i . 
xtension o arm-Stored 


Canadian Flour Production in January Shows Decline cay : 
From Previous Month, Year March |7—p Loans Permitted by USDA 

Canadian Grain Exports (chart) March 31—p . 

Canadian Per Capita Bread Consumption Slightly oe F p ae 
Smaller March 10—p Tome” our roduction Drog 


Plain and Self-Rising Conatie s Produce More Plain, Fancy Biscuits ‘March ii Flour Consumption Forecast for 1959 Appears Bric 

Canadian Wheat, Flour Exports (Chart 21.58 Million Sacks Flour Produced Januar 
~ March 10—p 3!, March 3i—p 
A Flour Without Equal PAE TNS Ste Ng ibaa” Reng) Aide a ht sl moun mis: = - 
Anywhere ment Requests Planned March |7—p > yy g Pattern o our M 
Flour Shipments Decline at Vancouver . March 3i—p Part vi 
Licensed Canadian Elevators Had 1,119.8 Million Observations While Visiting M A d the W d 
d s roun e or 


BUHLER MILLS INC Bushels Grain Available in 1957-58 March 10—p 
’ . 1957 Canadian Field Crop Value Set at $1,400 Million. March GHANA: 
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Washington-Grown Wheat Gets Boost 
At Small Industries Fair in Calcutta 
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MORE RESEARCH—Shown signing contracts at Washington State College, 
Pullman, for increased wheat research Dr. Mark Buchanan, director, 
Washington experiment stations, left, and Verne J. Barbre, chairman, Wash- 
ington Wheat Commission. Funds will be used for special research work 
directed toward finding ways to control cheatgrass in wheat fields, cause and 
control of root-rot and breeding for faster emerging winter wheats. Several 
plant growth chambers will also be furnished scientists working in wheat re- 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 8) 








the higher price representing the de- 
livered price of the nationally ad- 
vertised brands; clears with .70 ash 
and 13.25% to 14.25% protein $4.05@ 
1.15, .70 ash 11% protein $4.05@4.10, 
clears of 1% ash and higher $3.70@ 
3.90 


Interest Light 
In Soft Wheat Flour 


After having been on the light 
side before and after Easter, soft 
wheat flour sales in the central states 
showed some moderate pickup during 
the fore part of last week but inter- 


est was not sustained. Although there 
was some improvement noted, it did 
not compare with what trade spokes- 
men said took place in the spring 
wheat flour category. Shipping direc- 
tions continue to come in nicely and 
mills appear to be running on a fair 
basis, everything considered. As 
usual, a little p.d.s. business was con- 
summated. 

Only light interest in soft flour 
developed in the St. Louis area, with 
a few current shipment orders the 
only factor keeping business from be- 
complete standstill. Not 
can be expected be- 


ing at a 
much activity 
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cause average bookings are capable 
of carrying buyers through May as it 
is. Soft wheat flour prices are 30 to 
40¢ above the point at which the last 
heavy buying occurred, in contrast 
with springs, which have been offered 
at about the lowest price of the 
year. 

Quotations April 10, Chicago basis: 
Soft wheat high ratio, 100-lb. cot- 
tons, $7.34@7.40, soft wheat short 
patent $6.40@6.64; soft wheat stand- 
ard patent $6.20@6.35; clears $4.77@ 
5 30; cookie and cracker flour, paper 
100’s, $5.35 @5.65. 


Buying Level Low 
In Oklahoma, Texas 


Domestic flour sales were poor at 
Oklahoma City, but directions were 
good and running time was satis- 
factory. Prices closed unchanged on 
family and bakery flours. 

There was very little activity in 
new business at Ft. Worth and sales 
amounted to about 10% to 15% of 
capacity. Very little buying is ex- 
pected between now and new crop 
because of the well-booked position 
of most buyers. Running time aver- 
aged about five days and prices were 
unchanged. 

Quotations 10, Oklahoma 
City: Family short patent $6.90@ 
7.10, standard patent $6.20@6.40; 
bakery unenriched short patent $5.50 
a5.60, 95% standard patent $5.404 
5 50, straight grade $5.35@5.45; truck 
lots higher on all grades; April 10 
Ft. Worth: Extra high patent family 
flour $6.8007.20, 100-lb. cottons; 
bakers’ standard patent, unenriched 
flour $5.35@5.45, first clear $4.504 
160, delivered Texas common points 


April 


Pacific Coast Milling 
Operations Light 


Pacific Coast flour milling 
tions continued to sag the past week 
with both interior and terminal op- 
erations averaging no more than 
three to four days grind. A couple 
of mills managed to report opera- 
tions at five days 

Quotations April 10, 
Montana $6.54, high 
clears $6.59, Bluestem 


opera- 


Portland: All 
gluten $6.86, 
bakers $6.43 
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cake $7, pastry $6, pie $5.65, whole 
wheat $6.23, graham $5.64, cracked 
wheat $5.69, crushed wheat $6.33; 
April 10, Seattle: Family patent, car- 
lots, 100-lb. cottons $8.80; pastry 
flour, 100-lb. cottons $5.05. 


Activity in Springs 
Reported at Buffalo 


Attempts were made by Buffalo 
mills to push sales of spring wheat 
flour with the aid of a little price 
shading. The move resulted in con- 
siderably more activity than in pre- 
ceding weeks, but round-lot transac- 
tions did not come up to expecta- 
tions. Mills recommended full 120-day 
coverage and, in some instances, con- 
sumers booked for the full period 
Spring wheat flour ended the week 
up 7¢ on strength in options and 
premiums, however. Kansas flour was 
up 5¢, but there was little sales ac- 
tivity. Clear flours held steady and 
were in easier supply. Cake flour was 
unchanged, but pastry declined 5¢ in 
a little reaction to recent strength 
The Chicago May option was above 
Minneapolis May, reflecting govern- 
ment export activity and concern 
over shrinking supplies 

Local bakeries have been hit by a 
flood of low-priced bread from Cana- 
da, especially Niagara Falls and 
Lockport. Canadian flour prices are 
low because the wheat is government 
controlled and wage costs are below 
US. levels. Because of the low over- 
head Canadian bread has been offer- 
ed as low as two loaves for 25¢ at 
Buffalo 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company is having a difficult time 
getting shipping directions 

Buffalo flour output was 
week and a year ago. One mill 
worked 6 days, one 523 days, three 
mills 5 days and the remaining mill 
4 days. One mill cut its running time 
by two days from the _ preceding 
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ago 
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_.. At This Time 
Last Year... 
FLOUR 


Most of the adverse factors which tended to 
discourage flour buying in any appreciable 
quantity for several weeks were still at work 
depressing sales figures and making purchas- 
ers extremely cautious. With old crop wheat 
supplies tight and premiums strong, flour prices 
climbed 3c to Sc across the country. Buyer 
resistance rose accordingly 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed demand was exceptionally strong 
particularly for middlings and shorts. Prices 
soared as much as $4 in some places across 
the U.S. Renewed interest from mixers, jobbers 
and the country trade worked with curtailed 
running time at the mills to keep trading 
brisk and prices rising 


WHEAT 


Wheat futures rose all along the ne 
pressed by brisk renewal of export demand 
and a growing scarcity of old crop supplies 
Advances were made despite the bearish gov 
ernment crop report of a new Southwest wheat 
outturn that could well be the fourth largest 
on record 

—e——eeeeeeeseeee’” 


week; two mills cut their output by a 
day; one mill held unchanged; one 
increased its production by a day 
and the remaining mill added 25 of 
a day to its schedule 

Quotations April 10: Spring family 
$6.82, high gluten $6.2246.42, short 
$5.9246.13, standard $5.82@6.08 
straight $6.03, first clear $5.50@5.86 
hard winter short $5.5875.99, stand- 
ard $5.43@5.89,. first clear $5.134 
5.45; soft winter short patent $7.45 
a 7.66. standard $6.05@€@6.96, straight 
$5.154 5.59, first clear $4.154 4.94 


Sales Moderate, Grind 
Steady Across Canada 


Domestic flour buying across Cana- 
da continues generally good and 
prices have been firm, with stocks 
moving in steady volume. Mills gen- 
erally are operating close to five-day 
capacity. Trade in winter wheat flour 
is still quiet, with the larger buyers 
not interested in additional bookings 
at present. 

Sales by soft wheat mills for the 
period amounted to 15 to 20 of 
capacity, with all sales small, usual- 
ly under 20,000 cwt., and largely of 
cracker, cookie and specialty types 

Quotations April 10, Toronto-Mont 
real: Top patent springs for use in 
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Canada $6.25@6.35 in 100-lb. cottons 
less cash discounts, mixed cars, with 
15¢ added for cartage where used; 
bakers flour $5@5.30, 100-lb. papers 
less cash discounts, with 15¢ for cart- 
age where used; April 11, Winnipeg 
Top patent springs for delivery be- 
tween Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary, cotton  100's 
$6.150 635, second patents, cottons, 
$5.90@6.10: second patents to bak- 
ers, paper 100’s $4.80@5; all prices 
cash carlots; April 10, Vancouver, 
cash carlot for hard wheat grinds 
First patent $6.30; baker's patents 
$5.05 papers and $5.25 cottons; On- 
tario pastry $6.80, cake flour $7.25 


Overseas Markets 


New UAR Request 
For Flour Reported 


Mills were busy last week prepar- 
ing specifications for the newest 
United Arab Republic flour orde 
30,000 metric tons, to be shipped in 
equal amounts during the last half 
of May and the first half of June 
Specifications were 
same as for UAR’'s previous author- 
ization, issued under the auspices of 
Public Law 480 tids are to be sub- 
mitted no later than April 17 for 
acceptance April 20 

In other activity, Colombia's orde: 
for 2,500 metric tons of .46 ash 
13.5°¢ minimum protein spring wheat 
flour reportedly was not fulfilled last 
week, although for U.S. mills it was 
the second tendering of bids 

Overseas clearances of Canadiar 
flour for the seven-day period which 
ended April 9 amounted to 177,000 
cwt., compared with 187,800 cwt. for 
the previous week. The amcunt in 
cluded for movement to International 
Wheat Agreement 
higher in the latter period, however 
at 41,300 cwt., compared with onls 
12.600 cwt. for the former period 

A government purchasing 
in Canada has invited quotations 
from the trade on 20,000 tons of flour 
for shipment in equal amounts in 
May and June to Montreal. This is 
the gift being made by Canada to 
the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestinian refuges The 
flour is to be milled from Canadian 
wheat not lower in grade than No. 4 
northern. It is to be unbleached and 
untreated, with a minimum protein 
content of 11°, moisture of 14’ 
maximum, al! 1 of 80 maxi 
mum 

For more than three months now 
Canadian flour exporters have been 
unable to make any sales to thei 
usual major outlet across the Pacific 
the Philippine Islands, because im 
porters there have been unable to get 
the necessary foreign exchange pel 
mits from the Central Bank 

In addition, Canadian mills have 
received a variety of rumors from 
their agents in the islands about fu- 
ture prospects For one thing they 
were told that under the new nation 
alization of the Filipinos 
“alien” import firms would be entire 
ly eliminated by the end of the year 
and all business would have to bs 
handled by either Filipino firms or 
Americans 

Now the Canadian mills have re- 
ceived another blow. Manila cables 
advise that the Central Bank is pre- 
pared to issue the necessary foreign 
exchange permits for a limited quan- 
tity of imported flour starting ir 
May, but no “alien” firms will qualify 
under the new quotas 

The Manila reports indicate that 
nothing will be allowed in _ this 
month, and that 250,000 cwt. will be 
permitted for May entry and 500,000 
cwt. in June. ‘Present monthly con- 
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are light and prices steady. Quota- 
tions April 11, Winnipeg: Rolled oats 
out some in 80-lb. sacks $5.45@5.65: oatmeal 
is said to in 100-lb. sacks $6.65@6.90 in the 
three prairie provinces; all prices 
cash carlots; April 10, Toronto- 
Montreal: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cot- 
tons $5.65, oatmeal in 100’s cottons 
f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 


Rye 

The rye flour situation in the Mid- 
west was virtually unchanged for the 
week. Mills spent the period working 
down old contracts. Buyers remain 
well situated from the standpoint of 
supplies. Rye futures appear to have 
stabilized somewhat more than they 
were in March. Quotations April 10, 
White patent $5.09@ 
$4 8974.95, dark $4.34 


cottons 


flour in the islands is 
The new Repub- 


sumption of 
around 750,000 ecwt. 
lic mill there is turning 
200,000 cwt. a month but 
have on hand unsold more than 400,- 
000 cwt., hence the government's ac- 
tion in delaying flour imports until 
some of this surplus has been worked 
off $7.05, 
While Canadian mills will thus be 
cut considerably in their May ship- 
ments to the Philippines, many ship- 
pers will have to find new agents, 
since their old “alien” agents are now 
out of the picture than six 
months earlier than anticipated when 
the Central Bank ruling was an- 
nounced the first of the year 
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For the most part, mixers were in- 
clined to restrict purchases of mid- 
dlings while waiting for prices to fall 
back in line with substitute feeds. At 
the full $3 decline buying picked up 
moderately, although millers report 
fewer bookings than usual for the 
current week. 

Quotations April 10: Sacked bran 
$46.50@47, bulk $43@43.50; sacked 
shorts $52.50053, bulk $474 17.50: 
middlings $47@ 47.50 

Buffalo: Millfeeds snapped back 
April 9 after a $2 to $2.50 drop on 
April 8. Strength stemmed from spot 
buying by consumers who had been 
resisting previous price advances and 
from sharply reduced flour mill run- 
ning time. Nearby supplies were un- 
available, but deferred deliveries 
went begging, even at a discount 
tunning time ranged from 4 to 5 
days. The $4.50 differential between 
sacked and bulk items remained un- 
changed. Bulk and sacked bran ended 
off 50¢; bulk and sacked middlings 
and bulk and sacked red dog ended 
unchanged. Quotations April 10 
Sacked bran $52.50@53, bulk $48@G 
4850; sacked middlings $54@54.50, 
bulk $49.50450; sacked red dog $58 
“758.50, bulk $53.50@54. 

Boston: The local market 
tinued to climb, with supplies gener- 
ally well-cleared, although there was 
some caution on the part of so-called 
larger buyers. Action, for the most 
part, was limited to immediate o1 
nearby requirements with very little 
interest in forward commitments 
Bran advanced $1.50, with middlings 
gaining a similar amount. Quota- 
tions April 11: Sacked bran $63, buik 
$58.50; sacked middlings $64, bulk 
$59.50 

Canada: At 


con- 


Winnipeg, trade in 
millfeeds is being maintained at bet- 
ter than normal volume for the 
son and most western production is 
moving to eastern Canada and Brit- 
ish Columbia. While quotations re- 
main unchanged, there is an inclina 
tion to strengthen. 

At Toronto-Montreal offerings of 
millfeeds are very limited and de- 
mand is absorbing supplies. There 
has been some advance in prices 

Reports from Vancouver state that 
flour mills on the prairies have been 
forced to curtail operations because 
of the drop in export business. As 
a result, the domestic millfeed mar- 
ket shot up the past week to the 
highest level in recent years. Bran 
and shorts climbed $5 to $6 ton and 
middlings followed the same pattern 
Dealers at Vancouver reported sup- 
plies becoming increasingly tight, but 
with demand active for this time 
of year 

Quotations 


sea- 


also 


April 11, Winnipeg 
Bran, f.o.b. mills, $42@45 in the 
three prairie provinces; shorts $44@ 
16, middlings $46@47; all prices cash 
carlots, small lots ex-country eleva- 
and warehouses $5 extra; April 
10, Toronto-Montreal: Bran $604 62 
shorts $62@64, middlings $62@65 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars; April 10, Vancouver 
Bran $60, shorts $62, middlings $67 


tors 
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ADDS STORAGE TANKS 

CENTRAL POINT, ORE. The 
Grange Cooperative Assn. here has 
begun construction of two steel grain 
tanks. The tanks will be 48 
ft. high and will provide storage for 
about 1,000 tons of grain. General 
contractor for the project is Reid- 
Strutt Co., Portland 


storage 


million acres, 9% of the total 
acreage seeded for all purposes last 
fall and winter. This is slightly more 
than indicated last December. Of the 
1.1 million-acre total, 2.5 million acres 
are in Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Colorado and New Mexico. This com- 
pares with 1.3 million acres aban- 
doned or diverted in these states in 
1958. For the U.S. last year, only 2.5 
million acres or 5.8% of the total 
acreage seeded was lost or diverted 

The 1959 wheat crop is encounter- 
ing considerable difficulty in trying to 
reach the pace set by the 1958 crop 
and by April 1 was beginning to lag 
badly in some major producing 
Late fall and winter trouble spots in 
Texas, Oklahoma and South Dakota 
began to take on greater significance 
as plants were struggling for survival 
against depleting soil moisture. The 
arrival of spring in the corn belt re- 
vealed considerable acreage damaged 
by severe winter conditions that at 
times covered portions of fields with 
a blanket of ice. The wheat crop gen- 
erally is emerging from dormancy 
and getting spring growth under way 
at a later date than usual 


at 4.1 


areas 


Kansas Prospects 

Kansas wheat production prospects 
made important gains during the win- 
ter months and on April 1 the poten- 
tially third largest crop of record was 
undergoing steady improvement. The 
crop in Kansas got under way last fall 
under favorable conditions but con- 
tinued absence of rainfall soon found 
a considerable acreage with uneven 
stands and slow development due to 
dry surface moisture. Subsoil 
ture was adequate and most of the 
succeeded in tapping mois- 
ture reserves. Winter losses from tem- 
perature and wind erosion were below 
» though above last year. Im- 
proved moisture conditions during 
late winter and early spring greatly 
benefited the crop and secondary root 
growth made considerable prog 
Surface and subsoil moisture in Kan- 
sas as of April 1 was ample, but 
additional moisture will be needed in 
some west central, southwest and 
south central areas. The acreage seed 
ed last fall on summer fallowed land 
significantly than the pre 
fall 

In Oklahoma, wheat prospects on 
April 1 showed a wide range in pro- 
duction prospects between the various 
producing areas. About one-third of 
the crop had reached the _ jointing 
stage and was growing rapidly in re 
sponse to warmer temperatures. Crop 
prospects are quite favorable in north- 
central areas near the Kansas line 
and in the Panhandle but diminish 
toward the southwest corner of the 
state. Some fields in the southwest 
corner had not yet germinated with 
considerable acreage in precarious 
condition. The usual spring threat of 
greenbug damage is present and pro- 
ducers are busy spraying to keep the 
in check 

The Texas wheat crop had a rough 
winter due to sustained dry soil mois 
ture conditions in the low plains and 
southern high plains. Blowing dust 
and sand in the areas during March 
completed the destruction of consid- 
erable acreage that had been holding 
on tor spring moisture. Abandonment 
will be larger than in 1958. Areas in 
north Texas above the Canadian 
River received considerable winte1 
moisture and the crop is in 
dition though insects are 
to be a problem 

Winter wheat in Nebraska emerged 
from dormancy in good to excellent 
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condition and generous spring mois- 
ture should carry the crop well 
toward harvest. Thin fall stands in 
eastern areas have stooled heavily 
and now give promise abundant 
yields. Fields are beginning to “green 
throughout the state and abandon- 
ment is expected to be light, as much 
of the acreage was well protected by 
snow cover during periods of low 
temperature 

Wheat prospects in the eastern 
corn belt generally declined during 
the winter months. Temperatures 
were more severe than usual and ex- 
cessive moisture resulting in flooding 
or a sheet of ice over fields caused 
serious losses in some areas. Devel- 
opment of the crop has been slow with 
growers in some areas pessimistic 
over crop prospects. The late planted 
wheat—acreage planted after corn or 
soybeans generally suffered the 
greatest damage from the severe win- 
ter weather. 

Colorado wheat prospects are 
cellent with the plant growth 
development, rooting and 
ture comparing favorably with the 
conditions of a year ago that led to a 
record yield. Some areas in the south- 
corner of the state entered the 
winter shallow rooted and_ stands 
were thinned due to dry weather. Off- 
setting these backward are good 
to excellent prospects much of 
eastern Colorado with plants showing 
good growth, and well rooted 
having adequate moisture supplies 
There no indication at this time 
that abandonment will be widespread 
or extensive 

April 1 prospects in the 
south Atlantic and the south central 
states east of Oklahoma and Texas 
were about the same or less than in- 
dicated in December, but production 
for the area is expected to exceed 
December due to indicated 
for Virginia, South Carolina, Georg 
and Louisiana. Lé fall and early 
winter moisture supplies were rela- 
tively short but did permit growers to 
the full intended Win 
growth and development was 
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slow, but the arrival of spring rains 
and warmer temperatures are expect- 
ed to bring rapid, favorable develop- 
ment 

Pacific Northwest wheat was seed- 
ed under relatively dry soil moisture 
conditions and stands were uneven 
and retarded. Winter precipitation 
was generally satisfactory and mild 
winter conditions held losses below 
average. Montana winter tempera- 
tures were not severe and plants were 
protected by January and February 
snows. Moisture conditions are favor- 
able and the crop is expected to re- 
spond strongly to warmer tempera- 
tures 


WHEAT STOCKS 
April 1 farm stocks 
283 million bushels, the largest since 
1954 and the third largest of record 
This was three-fifths more than a 
year earlier and one-fourth larger 
than average. The April 1 stocks were 
equivalent to 19.4% of the 1958 pro- 
duction, compared with 18.6% held a 
year and April 1 average of 
20.4' Over two-thirds of the total 
wheat on farms was under govern- 
ment loans and purchase agreements 
compared with only one-half a year 
earlier 

April 1 stocks were much larger 
than a year earlier in all regions ex- 
cept the south Atlantic where only a 
small incre: was indicated. Farm 
stocks were at a record level in the 
western region. In the north central 
region stocks were two-thirds larger 
than a year earlier. This region had 
two-thirds of the farm stored wheat 
on April 1 

Disappearance of wheat from farms 
during the January-March quarter 
the second largest of record, ex- 
ceeded only by 1946. The 174 million 
bushels moved from farms during the 
past quarter was 50° more than dur- 
ing the period last year and a 
third above average. Disappearance 
from farms in the western region 
was the largest of record 
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U.S. Exports of Wheat Flour 


February, 1959, and Cumulative’ 


——Wholly U.S.—— 
Country or orea February July-Feb. 
° cwt. 
Canada 
Mexico 
Guate nala 
British Honduras 
E!| Salvador 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 
Costa Rica 
Panama Republic 
Canal Zone 
Bermuda 
Bahamas 


Republic 

Leeward & Wind 

ward Islands 
Barbados 
Trinidad & Tobago 
Neth. Antilles 
Colombia 
Venezela 
British Guiana 
Surinam 
Ecuador 
Peru 
Bolivia 
Chile 
Paraguay 
Iceland 
Sweden 
Norway 
U. K 
Netherlands 
Belgium & Luxembourg 
France 
West 
Austria 
Portugal 
Atores 
Spain 
Italy 
Jordan 
Lebanon 
Syria 
Iran 
Israel 


51,720 

39/815 
348.905 
105.899 
158,263 
969.067 
287.091 


Germany 


1958-February, 1959 


*Cumulative July, 


Country or area 


Kuwait 

Saudi Arabia 
Arabian Penin 
Bahrein je 
Afghanistan. 
. rrr 
Pakistan 
Thailand 
Vietnam 

Laos er 
Cambodia 
British Malaya 
Indonesia 
Philippines 
Portuguese 
Korea 
Hong Kong 
Singapore 
Japan 
Nansei & Nanpo Is 
Ceylon 

Ira ; 

Trust Terr. of Pac. Is 
New Zealand 
Algeria 

Morocco 

Egypt 

Cameroons 

Fr. West Africa 
Ghana (Gold Coast) 
Nigeria 

Br. West Africa 
Madeira Isiand 
Angola 
W. Port 
Liberia 
Belgian Congo 

Fr. Somaliland 
British E. Africa 
Ethiopia ; 
Rhodesia & Nyasaland 
Seychelles 

Libya 

Mozambique 

Others 


Sts 


Asia 


Africa .« 


Totals 


Wholly U.S.—— 
February July-Feb. 
cwt. cwt. 

131,113 


30,424 
629,433 


240 

250 
003 
564 
,850 
065 
486 


850 
329 
400 
100 
100 


151 
6,560 68, 


1,406,870 16,685,374 


Compiled by the Washington Office, Millers National Federation, from official U.S. sources 














U.S. Exports of Wheat Flour for Foreign Relief 


February, 1959, and Cumulative’ 


Country or area February July-Feb. 
cwt. cwt. 


24,514 
11,503 


24,514 
49) 


Jamaica 


10,360 


307 
999 
812 

636 

588 
‘440 
126 


Paraguay 
West 
Italy 
Yugoslavia 
Greece 
Poland 
France 
Trieste 
Malta 
Portuga 
Jorda 


Israe 


Germany 


700 
099 
196 
002 285 
293 
140,192 
1959 


560 
1958-February, 


Cey 
*Cumulative July 


Comp 


Country or area 


Philippines 
Korea 
Hong Kong 
Taiwan 
Japan 
Vietnam 
Singapore 
Pakistan 
Lebanon 
Malaya 

Iran 

Kuwait 
Cameroons 
Morocco 
Libya 
Egypt 
Tunisia 
Liberia 
Miscellaneous 


Totals 


ed by the Washington Office, Millers National Federation, from official U.S 


Februcry July-Feb. 
cwt. cwt. 
9,200 36 688 
25,552 339,857 
31.339 109.236 
17,331 243,105 
23,317 207,128 
45,000 135,382 
5,498 
600 
975 

122 
744 
210 

8! 
759 
30,667 

319,640 
7,256 

400 2,403 

280 


300 


131,613 


893,882 5,820,838 


sources 
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Canadian Exports of Wheat Flour 


(Figures in sacks of 100 Ib.) 


1958-59 


February 
353,188 


Commonwealth countries 
U. K 


Africo— 
British East 
Federation of 
Gambia 
Ghana 
Nigeria 
Other British West Africa 
Sierra Leone 


Africa 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


Asio— 
Ceylon 
Hong Kong 
India 
Malaya and Singapore 
Pakistan 
Other British East 


Europe— 
Gibraltar 


North Americo— 
Bahamas 
Barbados 
Bermuda 
British Honduras 
Jamaica 
Leeward and Windward 
Trinidad and Tobago 
Oceanio— 
Fiji 


South America— 
British Guiana 


Indies 


Islands 


Totals, commonwealth countries 


Foreign countries— 
Africo— 
Azores and Madeira 
Belgian Congo 
Egypt 
Liberia 
Morocco 
Portuguese 
Portuguese 


East Africa 
West Africa 


Asia— 
Arabia 
Indo-China 
Iran 
Japan 
Jordan 
Lebanon 
Philippine 
Portuguese 
Syria 
Thailand 


Europe— 
Belgium 
Denmark 
Greece 
Iceland 
Ireland 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Portugal 
Sweden 


Islands 
Asia 


North Americo— 
American Virgin Islands 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Dominican Republic 
El Salvador 
French West Indies 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Netherlands 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
St. Pierre 
U.S 


Oceanio— 
French Oceania 
Guam 
South America— 
hile 
Colombia 
Peru 
Surinam 3 
Venezuela 17 


Antilles 


and Miquelon 


Total, foreign countries 307,635 


Total, all countries 1,112,783 


1957-58* 





Seven 
months 


3,430,111 


Seven 
months 


301,446 


February 
452,592 


100 100 
19! 
972 092 
,000 025 
22 617 

27 


550 078 


379 
,600 


179 
385 
850 
319 
75 
518 


596,264 
154,234 

850 
99 866 242 


504 


12,208 219 


85! 
679 
482 
389 
20! 
206 


68,89! 
84,27! 
28,412 
6,375 
400,208 
263,803 
394,96) 


4,220 585 


60,530 77,177 


5,349,264 





722,981 


280 
030 
,450 
725 
636 
245 
780 
311 
554 
320 
432 
172 


,654 
800 


728 
9,655 
ttt 
313 





4,069,476 


9,418,740 





9,256 


"Revised. Compiled by the Ontario Flour Millers Assn 





Wheat, Grain Supplies of Principal 


Exporting Countries 


WASHINGTON—Total grain sup- 
plies in the four principal exporting 
countries—the U.S., Canada, Argen- 
tina, and Australia—were at a new 
high on Jan. 1, 1959, according to 
estimates of the Foreign Agricultur- 
al Service 

The total of 251 million short tons 
of wheat, rye, barley, oats, and corn 
is 10% above the previous Jan. 1 
record in 1957. In addition, record 
stocks of U.S. grain sorghums add to 
the heavy grain surplus in this coun- 
try. January 1 U.S. stocks were 20 
million tons, compared with an aver- 
age of about 4 million tons for the 
10 years ended 1957. Grain sorghums 


at Record Highs 


are of no significance in the other 
three countries. 

A new record for stocks of the 
five grains in the U.S. brought this 
country’s total 15% above the previ- 
ous record at the beginning of 1958 
Australia’s total was getting back to 
normal after the small supply of a 
year ago, but was below the high 
level of January, 1956. The total in 
Canada was less than that of the 
past three years but still sharply 
above average. Argentina’s supplies 
were larger than a year earlier but 
about a million tons less than in 
January, 1957 

Total supplies of wheat in the four 
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countries were 3.1 billion bushels on 
Jan. 1, 1959, slightly above the previ- 
ous record of almost 3 billion bushels 
at the beginning of 1957. U.S. wheat 
stocks far exceed any previous rec- 
ord and the increase accounts for the 
new high for the four countries 
Stocks in Australia were about at 
the 1957 figure, but stocks in both 
Canada and Argentina were below 
the 1957 level. 

Rye stocks of 72 million bushels in 
the four countries were about the 
Same as in 1958, but barley and oats 
were at new highs because of record 
stocks in both the U.S. and Australia 
Totals for the four countries are esti- 
mated at 776 million bushels of bar- 
ley and 1,596 million of oats. Record 
corn stocks of 3,976 million bushels 
were also due to the record supplies 


in the U.S. 

A country breakdown shows total 
in the U.S. stocks of 191 million short 
tons, compared with the previous rec- 
ord of 167 million last year and the 
1950-54 average of 122 million tons 
Wheat, corn, and barley stocks were 
at new highs and stocks of oats were 
the largest since 1946. The new rec- 
ord of 1,816 million bushels of wheat 
is 31% above last year’s Jan. 1 stocks 
and 75% above the 1950-54 average 
The high figure this year reflects con- 
tinued large carryover, as well as 
record production in 1958 

Canadian Stocks 

A substantial reduction in Cana- 
da’s grain stocks brings the total 
down to 37.4 million short tons, re- 
flecting the small crops of the past 
two and maintenance of a 
relatively high level of exports 
Wheat stocks Jan. 1 were estimated 
at about 800 million bushels, com- 
pared with 920 million in 1958 and 
970 million in 1957. This is still, how 
much above average 

The grain supply in Argentina Jan 
1 was estimated at 13.1 million short 
This is larger than the total of 
12.5 million a year earlier but is less 
than the total of 142 million tons at 
the beginning of 1957. Most of the 
increase over last year’s supply is in 
wheat although corn is also up 25‘ 
Wheat supplies are at 280 million 
bushels, compared with 265 million a 
year ago and the 


seasons 


ever, 


tons 


1950-54 
217 million bushels. 

Total grain supplies for Australia 
ire considerably above the low level 
of a year ago when crops were sharp- 
lv reduced by drouth. The total of 
94 million short tons this year is 
75% above the small supply at the 
beginning of 1958 and well above av- 
erage, but it is not up to the high 
level of January, 1956. Wheat sup- 
plies, estimated at 210 million bush- 
els, are at the 1950-54 level and are 
59% larger than last year 


average of 
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Canadian Exports Off 


WINNIPEG—-Export clearances of 
Canadian wheat and flour 
to overseas destinations were 2,487 
000 bu. for the week ended April 9 
This was than half of the pre 
week's movement. Flour ac- 
counted for 407,000 bu. of the total 
compared with 432,000 the preceding 
week, and these included 95,000 and 
29,000 bu., respectively, in the form 
of flour cleared to International 
Wheat Agreement destinations 

The movement of wheat to IWA 
buyers was down to 828,000 bu., and 
of this, 766000 went to Germany and 
the remainder to Portuguese East 
Africa. Class 2 wheat clearances 
totalled only 1,252,000 bu. The U.K 
took 417,000 bu., while 355,000 went 
to Peru; 347,000 to Japan; 75,000 to 
Ireland, and 58,000 bu. to Okinawa 


°¢— 


combined 


less 


vious 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 
Apr Apr 

3 10 
1959? 1959 
Close Close 
43% 43% 
282 28% 

46\4 


—— 1959 

High Low 
44% 39% 
26% 
42% 


Allied Mills, Inc 
Allis-Chaimers 30% 
Am. Bakeries Co 46'2 
Am Cyanamid 57% 53% 52 
A-D-M Co 45% 46% 
Borden } 77% 78% 
Cont. Baking Co 49% 49'2 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co 54% 52's 
Cream of Wheat 38% 
Dow Chemica! 84% 85 
Gen. Baking Co 13% 

Pfd. $8 : 147 
Gen. Foods Corp 80 
Gen. Mills, Inc 97% 

Pid. 5% itl 
Merck & Co 2% 77% 
Nat Biscuit Co 53% 

113% 


Co 41% 
Procter & Gamble 85‘ 
Quaker Oats Co 50% 
St. Regis Paper Co 2 48\5 44% 
Std. Brands, Inc ‘ 63% 
Sterling Drug 48% 48'4 
Sunshine Bisc Inc | 2 1052 104% 
Un. Bisc. of Am a 28% 28% 
Ward Baking Co 4 13% 


Stocks not traded 

Asked 
$3.25 Pfd 109% 
Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd ic 07 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co $7 Ptd be 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd ? 83 
Nati. Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd 2 164 
Pillsbury Co $4 Pfd 2 95 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd 137 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd 98 
Un. Bisc. of Am $4.50 Pfd 97 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd 79 80 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 92 93 


Allis-Chalmers 
Cont 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 
Apr Apr 
3 10 


——i959—— 1959 1959 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bisc. Corp 10% 6 9% 8% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y 
Pfd. $5 
Wagner Baking Co 
Wallace & ernan 


Inc 


Stocks not traded 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York 36'/2 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 76 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
Mar Apr 
27 3 
—— | 959 1959 1959 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 5.50 4.55 5.00 
Pid. B 55% 55% *55% 
Can. Bakeries 2 8 8 
Can. Food Prod 2.50 2.75 
A W'/2 7 7'y 
Pid 49 *47 
Catelli Food, A 4) 42 42 
8 5 54 54 
Cons. Bakeries Y BS, 9" 9'A 
Federa Grain 7 44 49 47% 
Pfd 27% = 27'” 
Gen. Bakeries 0 C 8.00 8.00 
nt Mig Pid . ° *66 
Lake of the Woods 
Pfd 
Maple Leaf Mig 
Pid 
McCabe Grain 
Ogilvie Flour 
Pid 5 44% 145 
Std. Brands 58'/2 
Elevs he 42 42% 
United Grain, A ! 2 17 16% 
Weston, G A 2 42 40% 
B 2 42 4) 
Pfd. 4'/2% 93 91 
board lot 


Toronto 


*Less than 


Sales Boost Reported 
° 

By St. Regis Paper 

NEW YORK-St. Regis Paper Co., 
New York, reported to stockholders 
at its annual meeting here recently 
that the first three months of 1959 
showed net sales at $95,355,933 and 
net income at $5,518,904, equal to 64¢ 
share on 8,489,488 shares of common 
stock outstanding at the end of the 
quarter 

This compares with net sales of 
$84,964,059 and net income of $3,663,- 
121, equal to 42¢ share on 8,446,435 
shares of common stock in the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1958 

Roy K. Ferguson, chairman of the 
board, said St. Regis has 150,000 tons 
of productive capacity still unused 
When this capacity is used, he said 
sales volume could reach $450 million 
annually 

Commenting on the outlook for the 
paper industry in 1959, Mr. Ferguson 
said production is expected to reach 
a new high of 32,500,000 tons this 
year. He said a 10-year expansion 
program of the firm was pointed 
toward and has achieved market 
versification of products, particularly 
in the packaging field, and 
added stability to operations 
risks in markets and has been a pro 
tection to profits 


this has 


reduced 


BREAD iS THE STAF 


Western rere ae 
Lands Clear of Snow 


WINNIPEG 
crop lands 
clear of 


Western 
now 
snow, and 
moving under high winds across the 
southern | prairies particularly in 
Saskatchewan. Surface and 
moisture supplies are below nor 
mal over large acreages in all three 
western provinces, and vast areas will 
need rain to condition the 
and assure even germination. A few 
small fields of wheat have 
ported planted, but it will 
some before 


general 


Canada’s 
almost entirely 


dust-dry 


are 


soil IS 


subsoil 


well 


seedbed 


been re 
still be 


time seeding 





Handel-en 
Maatschapp) 


Algemeene 


N. V.. sndenrte 
“MEEL UNIE” 


( ur and Star lion 
Ltd.) 
ht 4 


Heerengra 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 














Established 1885 


BU LSING & HESLENFELD 
UR IMPORTERS 
Also ow adh Bakers’ Sundries 
Bolicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Heslenfeld,”’ Amsterdam 


AMSTERDAM (C) 


Cable Address 
Damrak 20-22 














Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
Since 188] 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ROTTERDAM 
(Holland) 


Cables: 
Locomotion Kotterdam 








will become 


FELIX COHEN, N. V. 


MPO! NCE 1879 
M weg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Referer I entsche Bank N, V., 


Felixhen 











FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 
business much preferred 


lress Glencairr Glasgow 











McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St GLASGOW 


Cable Address; “MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 

















WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace § GLASGOW, C, 
cs} Buildings, DUNDEE 
holas St. ABERDEEN 
st.. KIRKCALDY 


splanads 


Cable Address Dorrracn,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON,E.C.3 











D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C.2 
IMPORTERS OF 

FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 


Flour Importers 
Hambro House 
LONDON, E.Cc. 4 
Established over 50 


Vintners’ Place 


yeers 











STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Famed,” London 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 
26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. C, 3 

FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 
Cr Al 
, aa 











Cable Address 


Codes 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Bentley's Complete Phrase 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


SINCE 1889 


Amsterdam 
Private 
New York 


Riverside 


Reference: Guarantee Trust 
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Pro-forma contra 





t stating 
will be sent 


STOLP & CO., L TD. 
IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 


Address 


HOLLAND 


rms and mditions in full 


n eques 














ARBA 


ed from page 





local groups can aid in building the 
prestige of the baking business. Baked 
foods were the original convenience 
foods and this aspect of convenience 
could be carried further by bakers, 
preparing to open a new outlet, go- 
ing into shopping centers, thus aiding 
in the provision of one-stop service 
with ample parking 

\ discussion on ways and means of 
attracting youth into the bakery busi- 
training newcomers thus 
was moderated by Gerald 
Community Bakery, Grand 
Mich., ARBA youth unit 
William P. Hartman, St 
Bakery, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
the establishment of a 
young bakers’ club in his city and 
described the interest aroused by that 
activity. Mr. Velzen suggested that 
clubs could be useful adjuncts 
local associations in meeting 


space 


ness, and 
obtained 
Velzen 
Rapids 
chairman 
Lawrence 
referred to 


uch 
to other 
youth-manpower problems 

\ change of was firmly in- 
ured by the production of a four act 
musical presented by the Associated 
Retail Bakers of the Greater Wash- 
ington, D.C., area. The audience was 
put in the mood for musical apprecia- 
Walter N. Clissold, Baking 
Industry magazine, Washington, who 
led impromptu singing as the stage 
was being prepared. The production 
The Baker's Dilemma—pictured the 
customer-poverty of a baker before 
ind after joining ARBA. Two quar 
tets male and female—showed con 
iderable dexterity at name dropping 
during their exposition, much to the 
imusement of the bakers who crowd- 
ed the hall for the event. (But, com- 
baker, maybe they are 
the converted. “Pity 
they can't this show into every 
bakers’ gathering in the country. It 
would help all our reputations because 
one badly managed shop with little 
castigation of us all.) 


pace 


tion by 


mented one 


preachin to 


take 


ariety 1s a 


Benson Speaks 

The high spot of the morning ses 
sion was Mr. Benson's appearance 
His talk was punctuated with consid 
applause, He told the bakers 
represented the oldest and 
food indus- 
said is not only 
in much of the 
life itself.” 


own 


erable 
that they 
most fundamental of the 
tries Bread he 
the basis of man’s diet 
symbol of 
‘Your 
enriched 
improved the nation’s nu- 


world —it is a 
baking 
products 


He continued 


industry with its 


has greatly 
standards 
nutrition 

money, a loaf of more 
today than it did 25 years ago. But 
in terms of the labor required to earn 
the loaf of bread, it 
{ ood What Ss 
bread today 
four 


Bread is a bar 
Sure, in 
bread 


tritional 
un in terms of 


costs 


costs 
more, the 
contrib- 


price ot a 
deal less 
loat of 
the diet over 
thiamine 

and about twice as 
iron, and niacin as it did 25 
That's why the low and 
food 
Department 


iveraLre 
times as 
much 
much 


utes to 
much three times as 
riboflavin 
calcium, 
years ago 
ested 


of Agricul- 
rain 


moderate cost 
by the U.S 
ture include enriched or 
bread at every meal 
Dealing with the fat problem, Mr 
Benson declared: ‘There 
much concern in recent yea 
the amount of fat in the 
relationship to heart troub 
trition scientists in the dep ment 
believe that our people in general may 
have gone far in reducing con 
sumption of grains and potatoes. Re 
cent research now suggests that if a 
larger share of the carbohydrate in 
our derived from. starch 


plar Ss su 


whole 


has been 


ibout 


too 


diets is 


such as provided by wheat, corn, or 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


INSTRUCTOR—Prof. Donald A. Wil- 
bur, entomologist with the agricul- 
tural extension department at Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, has 
been an instructor and advisor on 
habits of the principal damaging in- 
sects in: stored grain at the annual 
sales meeting of the Douglas Chemi- 
cal Co., North Kansas City, for the 
past three years. He is pictured here 
as he listens to a question from one 
of the salesman students. 





potatoes—-we may not have to be so 
concerned about the kinds and 
amounts of fats we eat, so long as 
total calorie requirements are not ex- 
ceeded.” 

He stressed: “If further research 
bears this out, it will be a tremen 
dously important nutrition fact.” 


Research Given Attention 

Research came in for some of Mr 
Benson's attention: “As you well 
know, one of the big problems in your 
industry has been the staling of bread 
and bakery products. The second half 
of the loaf doesn't go as fast as the 
first. Scientists have now helped make 
it practical to market frozen bread 
Freezing stabilizes the bread’s quali- 
ty. Your industry may find it profita- 
ble to freeze as much as every third 
loaf of the 11 billion pounds of bak 
er’s bread we consume each year.” 

Moving to the wheat situation, Mi 
Benson declared: ‘The problem is not 
just a question of cutting down the 
surplus. It is a problem of bringing 
about a better balance between sup 
ply and demand. It would be folly 
to continue the present program. To 
would mean building up the 
surplus by from 200 million to 400 
million bushels a year until the whole 
program comes crashing down upon 
our heads.” 


do so 


Mr. Benson warned: “It might 
mean the breakdown of all price sup- 
port programs.” He believed that a 
far better approach would be to pro- 
wheat growers with a program 
moves toward freedom to pro- 
duce and compete for markets—a 
positive program that moves aways 
from dependence on price supports 
and production controls. When such 
1 program becomes fully effective it 
would eliminate all acreage allotment 
and marketing quotas for wheat. It 
would relate price supports for wheat 
to realistic market conditions. Ade- 
quate supplies of good milling wheat 
would be available. Preferred quality 
wheat would then sell in the markets 
at premiums above support. With 
such a program, wheat could really 
compete on its own merits 

We seek positive progress, not 
palliatives,”” Mr. Benson averred. “We 
seek a farm policy that helps agricul- 
ture stand on its own feet. We seek 
a pattern of farming that requires a 
minimum of government interven 
tion. We seek to move in the direc- 


vide 
that 


great majority of 
move.” 


tion in which the 
farmers wants to 

Amid applause, Mr. Benson said 
‘Your association and the modern 
American retail bakery point up some 
of the fundamental differences be- 
tween freedom and dictatorship—be- 
tween free enterprise and state con- 
trol—between the USA and USSR.” 

More “how to do it,’” more promo- 
tional activities colored the program 
on Monday afternoon and Tuesday 
morning as the sessions moved to 
their climax 

ARBA introduced a 
system which gives more direct rep 
resentation across the country, M1 
3aker reported. New president is L 
Carroll Cole, Cole Bakeries, Muske- 
gon, Mich. He is scheduled to speak 
to the members later in the sessions 
Executive secretary is Trudy Schurt 


new voting 





FMA 


(Cor ! 





which will be eliminated in the ex- 
change. There are outstanding 68,838 
shares of preferred 

the recapitalization 
forma balance sheet 
assets of $7,929,007 
$3,637,465, cur- 
rent liabilities, $1,664,714. The long- 
term debt was $3,144,160, including 
$2,914,160 of the new debentures, and 
is based on the assumption all of the 
206,889 the 


Giving effect t 
the Jan. 31 pro 
showed total 


Current assets were 


preferred and shares of 


common would be exchanged 
The will be made as 
after the stock 
and the proposed 
duration of ip 


exchange 
soon as practical 
holders meeting 
offer will 
proximately 

The 
capital 


have a 
six weeks 

reduction in equity 
accomplished by in- 
creasing the company’s indebtedness 
Interest requirements for the first 
full annual period will be about $160,- 
000. The proxy statement reports fot 
the company for the eight months 
ended Jan. 31 showed a profit of 
$284,480 on $14,546,335 
In all of the previous fiscal year the 
operating loss was $1,109,034 on 
revenues of $61,795,882. After 
the sale of its St 
loss for the 


proposed 
will be 


revenues ol 


special 
Louis 
previous year 


charges on 

mill, the 
was $2,292,176 

Storage Firm 

The 


company and its subsidiary 
Bewley Mills, are operating as a 
grain storage and merchandising firm 
ind only mills at New Braunfels 
Texas, and in the Rosedale district of 
Kansas City, Kansas, are in opera 
tion. The present storage capacity is 
ibout 10's million bushels, and 
73° is utilized in the 
grain for others. Additional storage 
facilities are being built which should 
bring the total capacity to about 12 
million bushels by June. Substantial- 
ige at this 

which is 
wheat per 


ibout 


storage ot 


stor: time is by the 


lv all 
U.S. government 
bushel | of 


report 


payin 
about 14s¢ 
month, the states 

income for the eight 
31 was $1,116,811 


Storage 
months ended Jan 
compared with $1,287,686 in all of 
the previous fiscal year 

It is 
that owners of 
shares of the company do not intend 
to exchange these shares pursuant t 
the present offer. It is not intended 
by the present board of directors to 
sell any shares acquired by the com- 
but it is planned to initiate 
future time to 1 
shares. Retirement of 
shares of common 
action 


meeting 


stated in the special 


65.7 of the common 


pany 
tion 


these 


at some 


stock requires 


stockholder 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
—————————— v S erneennneatanilliniice nee 
FLOUR CHEMIST—FAMILIAR WITH EN 











WHEAT-FLOUR DIVISION MANAGER 
Required by ‘‘National Food Concern 
ocated New York City. Must have ex 
tensive experience in flour milling busi- 
ness ncluding production scheduling 
wheat trading and flour sales. Salary 
open. Write full particulars to Ad No 
4724, The Northwestern Miller, Minne 
apolis 40, Minn 











MISCELLANEOUS 
v 





PLANT 
LIQUIDATIONS 


Let Ross, Inc., handle sale of your milling 
equipment and properties large or small 
anywhere. Largest machinery dealer in 
the U. S. on feed, flour, corn and proc- 
essing equip +. No tions, will sell 
ersonal apprais- 
lants, many 

items in 





or purchase, immediate 
al, highest prices. Complete 
items needed now. Over 2, 
stock. If it's mill machinery 


Call — Write 
ROSS, INC. 
12 N.E. 28th St. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


JA 8-2132 














FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 








COMMENT 





which has been 
self-insurance 


the wheat 
held at 
USDA officials express 
over the potential storage prob 

as the report shows a heavy in- 

in all crops at farm levels for 

They that farm storage 
expanded widely under the 
provided by the Benson 
idministration. Top Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service officials that 
heavy farm holdings of grain stocks 
have previously considered in 
USDA plans, and there is no 
to believe that there will be any 


t defaulted 


penalty 
farm levels as 


little con- 


said 
is been 


incentives 
said 


been 
reason 
rush 
loan 


oO seek storage for 


stocKs In commercial elevators 


CSS official noted that sales of 
temporary bin have 
ed broad expansion of farm 
which can earn the regular 
rate of 16¢ bu. or more this yea 
He said that promotion of these new 
type 


USDA 


One 
facilities promo- 
storage 


storage 


storage facilities is paying 


unexpected dividends 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller efers advertisers: 


Exclusive Lists 





List Services available to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 
try. Mills are listed by state 
Or provincial location and 

there is a general alphabeti- 
cal index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each U.S. 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 lb., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and 
grain storage capacity is also furnished when 
available. 








Separate listings of flour blending plants, 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills 
and durum mills in the United States are 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists 
are prepared to meet special requests from ad- 





Proof of a job well done . . . 
“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 


service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”—A Kansas City 
grain company executive.* 


“The List of Flour Mills ts of much inter- 
est and value to us and the book is in the 
customary quality tradition of The North- 
western Miller."—A Southwest milling 
firm ofiicial.* 


“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish 
ing it."—A milling company executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 
tensive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


® The Northwestern Miller, the weekly 
news magazine serving the milling in- 
dustry and the grain trade 

@ The library, for reference and research 
Bulletins, exclusive service-to-adver- 
tisers 


Special Services, to meet advertisers’ 
needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details . . 


Published Every Week for the 
Flour Industry and Grain Trade 





Miller 











2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH orFices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


The index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 














Abilene Flour Mills Co Fant Milling Co ah ‘ La Grange Mills 25 Rodney Milling Co 
Acme-Evans Co Inc Farquhar ros Lake of the Woods Mig Runciman Milling Co se 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co ‘ Ferguson Fumigants, Inc Ba, Co., Ltd , 28 Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 
Amber Milling Division Fisher-Faligatter Mig. Co Leitte, E. H., Co 20a Russell-Miller Milling Co 
Amendt Milling Co Fisher Flouring Mills Co Lexington Mill & Elevator Russell Milling Co 
American Cyanamid Co Flexo Products, Inc Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Inc 25 
American Fiours, Inc Flour Mills of America Loken i) arte St. Louis Flour Mills 
American Molasses Fluidizer Co The ra Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. Scott, Mungo, Ltd 
Nulomoline Div Flynn, John M., Co. ....... Lykes Bros. Steamship Co 26 Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc : 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc Fode, Troels : , Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc 18 Short, J. R., Mig. Co In an attempt to reform the village 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc Forster Mfg. Co Simon-Carter Co drunk the local preacher invited him 
Arrowcide Div., Stainless Fort Garry Milling Co c . Simonds-Shields-Theis een . 
Products Corp ; Foster & Felter Co Metabo Srste Co , ~ Geale, Ge to take a ride one evening. After the 
Association of Mill & Elevator Franco, Francis M , en bei ‘om ere, Ue Skandinavisk Mel-import .... two drove around for awhile the 
Mutual Insurance Companies Fuller Co edsen, O ses . Smith. J. Allen. & Co.. Inc ; 
Atkinson Milling Co Modeen, Red “3 og Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed preacher thought he’d hit on a way 
aple Leaf Mig o., Ltd Ber : ; wT oe .» . oe 
Bartlett & Co General American Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 33 5 Se atin ae to illustrate his point. Stopping his 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co. 4a Pic tg) Corp é Marsh & McLennan, Inc oer team bes” car on a hill overlooking two distil- 
- ene : c over oo te."* . ' . . 
aoe ites cage | — h Gillespie Bros ‘Ltd ‘ 2 Samed Milling “Co — = Standard Milling Co 20 leries which were ablaze with light 
earc ounary ’ ine é > fe 4 i 
Beardstown Mills 20 Glasslined Bulk Storage Merck & Co., Inc Senet the West haitlion mae . the minister pointed down and said, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co Globe Milling Co MIAG Northamerica, Inc '7e , “Now, look, Lushwell, don’t you see 
Goffe & Carkener. Inc Sterwin Chemicals Inc e WOW, OOK, Lusnwell, don you see 
Bijornstad, Asbjorn P vorre ares ° Miller Publishing Co The Stol & Ce Ltd 33 , . 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd Miner-Hillard Milling Co 16 Pp ' that you haven't a chance of drink- 
Sleds Fs Fr k H. | Gooch Mig. & Elev. Co Montana Flour Mills Co Stratton Grain Co | ” 
lodge ran r . ° : y > > ws aba? 
neds N. iz Co Granu-flow Systems, Inc Montgomery Co The ne — Co 24 me all the bourbon they can make 
cos & ‘Shivolew Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd Moore-Lowry Flour Mills ee ain Co No, I guess not,”’ replied Lushwell 
Brolite Co Greenbank, H. J. & Sons 3 Morris, Cliff H., & Co S r Separator C Then he brightened. “But, brother 
Brown's Hungarian Corrs Green's Milling Co Morrison Milling Co — a as res < . 
Buhler Mills. Inc Grippeling & Verkley Morten Milling Co you got to admit that I got 'em work- 
Buhler Mill Engineering Co Mycroft Press Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. .... ing nights.” 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld Tennant & Hoyt Co 
at 6. J... & Ge Habel, Armbruster & Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Inc ee co e 
Burrus Mills. In Larsen Co Nappanee Mig. Co Tidewater Grain Co 
Harris, Upham & Co ws 7 Corp Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc ? Home-coming husband to wife: 
Co Heide, Henry, Inc Nebraska rain Imp. Assn Tol-O-Matic. Inc : heen? - 3 P > tect cS 
Calhoun Beach Hotel Heinrich Envelope Co Neill, Robert, Ltd Toledo Scale Co Whew I took an aptitude . thi 
Cargill, Inc ? Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc New Century Co Twin City Machine Co ; afternoon. Thank goodness I own the 
Carson. Robert. & Co.. Ltd Holland Engraving Co New Era Milling Co company! 
Centennial Mills. In Homogenette, Inc Norenberg & Belsheim —— batile 
Chambers, John C., Co Hotel Sherman Norris Grain Co United Seale Srawers. 130 J & 7 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd Hubbard Milling Co Norton, Willis, Co Bohon Sane a TT he 
Chase Seq Co Hudson Pulp & Paper Co Nor-Vell, Inc ; 9 9 A minister was accustomed to read 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co Hunter Milling Co Novadel Flour Service Division g wae . » _ 
eat nee alt me My Wiatues = Stssan tac ———— ; ing his sermons, which he placed on 
Church & Dwight Cover Van Dusen Harrington Co the pulpit about half an hour before 
Cohen. Felix. N. V Imbs. J. F Milling Co Van Walbeek's Handel N. V the churc — © One og a 
Cohen, H., & Co., Ltd Industrial Processes, Inc ‘ — Verhoeff & Zoon's, Handel- he church service ne young mem 
Coleman, David, Inc inter-Goatinentel Graia Go Oui Flour atthe Co. Ltd 30 maatschappy N. V ber noted this habit, and one day be- 
| ne v o n Ov ahom our ili 0 i i . — on : 
> y9rado Milling & Elev. C International Mig. Co...Cover Olin oe FA br ete Sain Ba va? oe fore the congregation arrived, re- 


slumbia-Southern Chemical International Paper Co : ' 
Corp Interstate Grain Corp Osieck & Co Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


ymmander-Larabee Mig. Co Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 
solidated Flour Mills Co 
( itinental Grain Co 


Cahokia Flour 


moved the last page from the manu 


Parrish & Heimbeck Ltd script 

arri imbecker ‘ oe 

Patchin Appraisals Wall-Rogalsky Mig. Co The minister read the sermon, as 
rralloy yoo! C a Jackson, Gilbert, Co., In tee 4 H., & Stein Bros., In 2 Wallace & Tiernan Inc c usual. The last line of what now was 

Coventry, Shepparc ° , an ilin . ros over : 

Crown Wallerbach Corp sane, Sra ro ec Penn, William, Flour Co Watson & Philip, Ltd 3 the final page had these words 

Jewell. L. R® Pfizer, Chas.. & Co Waxed Paper Merchandising Adam said to Eve ” 

DCA Food Industries, Ir Johansen Pillman & Phillips 33 Council, Inc oe : é 

Dannen Mills, Ir 2 Johnson-Herbert Pillsbury Co The Weber Flour Mills Co Lifting the page, there wa 

Day Company Jones-Hettelsater Cons ‘ Prater Pulverizer Co Weller, B. I., Co 22¢ course, no following manuscript 

De Lisser, Andrew Justesen, Brodr Pratt, R. C Westcentral Cooperative ; 7 : 

Dixie-Portland Flour Co Grain Co rifled through the other pages a mo 
nszelmann & Co., N. V Quaker Oats Co Sees Seem Flour Mills 39 ‘ment, gained a little time by repeat 

ing, “So Adam said to Eve ” and 


ach s| Laboratories 21 Kansas Milling Co 
Mig. Co 2! Kelly-Erickson Co Western Star Mill Co 
Wm C. & Go. In William, Milling Co Rademaker, H. J. B. M Western Waterproofing Co then in a low voice, but one which the 
as Nndinatoial ‘tnet n cy, Bag Co ; Red Star Yeast & Prod West Virginia Pulp & : 
: S., & Sons Red Wing Milling Co | Paper Co amplifying system carried to every 
Flour Mills Reilly, John F Wichita Flour Mills, Inc part of the room, added there 
ir li Republic Flour Mills Williams Bros. Co 
khart Milling Co 25 | Coder >< Richardson, James, & Williams, H. R., Mill seems to be a leaf missing 
fuhrhandel Mannhein r n n ‘ Sons, Ltd Supply Co d 
f err John : ‘ Robin Hood Flour Mil ‘ Witsenburg, M., Jr.. N. V 4 ° 


E 
E 
Entoleter Division 5a 
Eva M “Se 19 Lok Corp Robinson, Thomas, & Son ‘ Wolcott & Lincoln. Inc 
Said the little doughnut to the bi 


Eastern Canada Flour 


Mills, Ltd 





- er eo layer cake: “If I had your dough, I 


—————Buy and Sell Through Miller Want Ads————— ee a 




















If you want the finest of hard winter wheats, carefully 
selected for prime milling and baking facilities, re- 
member our large storage facilities and skilled person- 
nel. We will serve you faithfully. Call Grand !-7070. 


_ BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN «+ FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presivent A. H. FUHRMAN, wie eres. & « c. wor 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J.D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—E. M. SUMMERS 























HOW ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY 


USES W&T FLOUR TREATMI 


oat 


The best grade of flour requires maturing, bleaching, and enriching 
with precise, uniform treatment methods such as those practiced at 
the Atkinson Milling Co. This mill regularly processes up to 6000 cwt. of 
flour daily. To insure that the flour is uniformly aged, properly en- 
riched, and of the best color, this progressive mill uses Wallace & 


Tiernan flour treatment equipment and services. 


Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment in use at the Atkinson Mill in- 
cludes: Dyox® for maturing; a Beta-Chlora® unit for conditioning; 
Novadelox® for bleaching; and N-Richment-A® for enrichment. All 
equipment furnished has been proven efficient and dependable in 
operation and 1s periodically checked and maintained by Wallace & 
Tiernan so that costly shut-downs are avoided. In addition, the Atkin- 
son Milling Co. has available, at all times, skilled and experienced 
technical assistance from Wallace & Tiernan to aid them in the solution 


of their flour processing problems 


The Atkinson Milling Co. 1s only one of the many flour 
companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one 
investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan's complete 


service 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Perhaps a lifetime romance is beginning this 
moment. At the very least—a lifetime memory. 
Bread and its sharing have a universal meaning 
far beyond its demonstrable value as humanity’s 
basic food. 
One important reason bread has held its place 
in human hearts is that bread has always changed 


with the changing world. 


General Mills is proud to share responsibility 
for helping the arts of milling and bread-baking 
keep up with the wants of today’s people — and 


tomorrow’s. 


General 


Mills 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 








